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RELIGIONS, RORSCHACHS, AND 
TRANQUILIZERS" 


Weston LABARRE 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Duke University 


oe is no authentic mystery whatever about religion. The 
genuine mysteries inhere in what religion purports to be 
about: the mystery of the universe and the mystery of life. Re- 
ligion itself, however, consists in the beliefs, behaviors, and feel- 
ings of people. As such, when societies are involved, religion is a 
proper subject for anthropology; when individuals are involved, 
for psychology and psychiatry. In other words, any religion is 
amenable to naturalistic study by anthropological and psychological 
techniques, so long as it is viewed as descriptive fact and no one 
bothers about its epistemological truth. Any religion, including our 
own, may be detachedly studied in this fashion as ethnography or 
folklore, if we put aside the question of its ultimate truth. Mean- 
while, the mystery of life may be safely left to the biochemists’ 
scrutiny of deoxyribonucleic acids in genes and chromosomes, and 
such like; and the mysteries of the universe, to the astrophysicists’ 
study of the bending of light by matter and the apparent red shift 
of the distant nebulae, and such like. 


Some justification for this procedure derives from the fact that 
religious hypotheses notably do not generate for us any knowledge 
about the universe, whereas scientific hypotheses do. Partly the 
difference lies in the relative relevance to nature of religious versus 
scientific language and hypotheses: wrongly or irrelevantly phrased 
question (angels, pinpoints) get no answer from nature. Partly, 
also, the difference lies in men’s willingness to discard the pos- 
tulates underlying a given scientific hypothesis, in contrast to men’s 
notorious unwillingness to discard the postulates behind their re- 
ligious beliefs. This is in itself an interesting phenomenon. The 
difference suggests that the religion of an individual is an auto- 


*This essay is based on a paper presented to the American Anthropological 
Association at Chicago, Illinois, in December, 1957. 
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biographical statement, defended in the same way that he defends 
his personality. A man’s religion is what he feels emotionally 
about the unknown, and what he feels is based on what he has 
experienced autobiographically. A religion is therefore a little like 
a psychological test: what a man says about what he sees in the 
Rorschach ink-blot cards is not so much a function of the un- 
known (the cards) as it is of his personality. What the testee says 
about the ink-blots is a statement about himself. A man’s religion 
is, thus literally, his character. A religion is in this same sense 
the Rorschach of a society, defended hotly as is everything else 
tribal and hence sacred. Religions, therefore, may be not so much 
statements about the universe as they are projective statements 
about people, collectively or individually. Theology, then, is not 
so much a “science without a subject matter” as it is itself the 
subject matter for the sciences, for anthropology and psychology, 
for studies in the sociology of knowledge, and others. Beliefs do 
not have to be true in order to be psychologically real and socially 
functional. Once again, the truth (or falsity) of a belief can do 
nothing to impugn the fact of its being a belief. 


Another justification for this procedure is linguistic and seman- 
tic. There is, for example, very little or no consensus on the proper 
connotations and denotations for the word “God.” We pretend to 
communicate with one another through the use of this word, and 
yet we constantly find ourselves in fundamental disagreement con- 
cerning what we are talking about. The chief difficulty with the 
term “God” is its grammatical behavior. The term parades gram- 
matically as a noun, behaving as subject and object and pluralizing 
in an acceptable noun fashion; but in fact “God” is functionally 
and semantically a special kind of pronoun: to wit, what you and 
I and he feel phatically about the universe and man. “God” is a 
pronoun whose antecedent differs with individuals and societies. 
The locus of our subject matter again, therefore, may be in so- 
cieties and in men’s minds, and not in the outside universe. “God” 
is a special “It,” the term for the unknown we use in discussing 
things we know absolutely nothing about. We are even mistaken 
about the locus of this unknown: we suppose that it is outside 
us (the not-self, the cosmos) when indeed it is the equally un- 
known inner self, the personality, that we project in our theologies. 
Can we wonder, then, that theologies differ as widely as per- 
sonalities do or that, in the last analysis, every man must be his 
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own priest (wrestle with his own oedipal problems) just as every 
man must do his own dreaming? 


Many anthropologists have remarked upon the fact that all or 
most societies dichotomize their culture into the sacred and the 
secular. The secular is the realm of technology, of ego-control, 
and of constantly evolving adaptation to the outer world; the 
secular is a realm of relatively low emotional potential. The sacred, 
on the other hand, is the realm of adaptation to anxieties, to crises 
(social and personal), and to unresolved problems like death; the 
sacred is a realm of high emotional potential. The content of the 
sacred realm curiously, however, differs radically from society to 
society: the subject matters are different, and only the basic re- 
ligious mood is the same or similar. Moreover, religious attitudes 
evolve and change in historic time as well as in ethnographic 
space; but it is interesting that they are always tailor-made, 
projectively, to fit current individual and group anxieties. 

For example, Eskimo summer hunting of land mammals is a 
relatively problemless procedure, usually successful through the 
use of perfected and culturally available technological means. On 
the other hand, winter sea-mammal hunting is subject to storms 
and other technologically uncontrolled phenomena. Are we sur- 
prised, then, that the high god of the Eskimos, Sedna, curiously 
enough, lives in the sea and not on the land and, significantly, 
controls the storms and the weather and, strangely, sea mammals 
too; and that Sedna, of all things, is a female—since, regressively, 
it is the female figure who provides emotional security when the 
male hunter’s strong right arm, technology and ego-control, all 
fail to provide that security? Material culture, technology and sci- 
ence are, it would seem, adaptations to the outside world and its 
problems; religion, an adaptation to the inner world of man and 
his unresolved problems therein. 

In his study of charismatic leaders and the social contexts of 
their rise, George Devereux’ has shown that these culture-heroes 
are individually and socially a response to stress-situations in the 
culture. A society’s culture is a series of defense mechanisms, 
both technological and psychological. If technological means fail 


*George Devereux, “Charismatic Leadership and Crisis,’ in Warner 
Muensterberger, Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences (New York, 1955), 
vol. IV. 
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to protect people against anxiety and stress, then psychological 
means must be called upon to maintain homeostasis. 

Anthony Wallace,’ in another brilliant paper, has suggested 
that all religions arise as “Ghost Dance”* phenomena, that is, as 
the response of a society to problems its contemporary culture 
fails to resolve. This insight also applies to the famous Hellenistic 
“failure of nerve” and to the Ghost Dance of our own historical 
tradition. Clearly, this formulation also explains why our own 
theories and practices in secular culture are freely open to 
scrutiny, criticism, and revision, whereas the beliefs and rituals 
in sacred culture are “religiously” protected against the attack of 
rationalism. Secular culture admittedly changes; sacred truths 
pretend not to. Wallace also cogently suggests that myths may 
resemble dreams so much because at one time they were dreams, 
the dreams of culture-heroes in response to social stresses. Fol- 
lowing Sir Gilbert Murray,* Wallace also suggests that gods and 
religions are historically condensations of the culture-hero’s dream 
and the dream supernatural, and at times even of the culture-hero 
himself, as in the religion of our own society. 

A third contribution of first-rate significance for the study of 
religion is one by Melford E. Spiro® on the false dichotomy be- 
tween culture and personality. Spiro has shown, convincingly I 
think, that what we call “culture” is an abstraction from the 
observed behaviors of many individuals in an identified society ; 
“culture” is the common denominator of their mutually patterned 
behaviors. But at the same time, what we call “personality” is also 
an abstraction from behavior, that of an individual: “personality” 
is the consistencies of pattern in the observed behavior of an 
individual. 


2 Anthony F. C. Wallace, “Revitalization Movements,” American <An- 
thropologist 58 (1956), 264-281. 

* The Ghost Dance of 1890 was a Plains Indian religion arising from the 
vision of a Paviotso messiah, who promised that (if all the tribes danced his 
Ghost Dance) a new world would slide over the old one, burying the Whites 
and their works; the sacred Ghost Dance feather would lift believing 
Indians up onto the new heaven-on-earth, where all the buffalo and the 
ghosts of dead ancestors and friends would miraculously reappear. It was 
associated with the great Sioux Uprising (the Battle of Wounded Knee, 
Custer’s Last Stand, etc.) and was partly a mixture of Christian notions, 
partly the autistic visionary response of disintegrating Indian cultures under 
the pressure of the advancing White frontier. 

*Gilbert Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religion (New York, 1955). 

5 Melford E. Spiro, “Culture and Personality, The Natural History of a 
False Dichotomy,” Psychiatry 14 (1951), 19-46. 
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The difficulty arises when platonizing minds attempt to reify 
cultural behaviors and erect this into a supernatural entity called 
“Culture” with a capital C—and of course the only place for this 
kind of Culture to live in is in another reification, the reification 
of society into the Group Mind. Others, including Spiro and my- 
self, consider both of these reifications mistaken and misleading. 
Likewise, when we reify a personality we get a Soul—together 
with the mystery of free will, that is, of an absolutely uncondi- 
tioned activity such as we nowhere else observe in the whole uni- 
verse. This reification of personality, I myself at least believe, is 
another misleading fiction. 

If it is correct to assert that both culture and personality are 
abstractions, that is, abstractions from observed behaviors on 
different levels and from different points of view, then Spiro has 
provided us with a magnificently naturalistic bridge between 
culture and personality for the study of religious behaviors—and 
one, additionally, which allows us the use of Devereux’s important 
insights into the charismatic individual, and also Wallace’s il- 
luminating insights into the “Ghost Dance” behaviors of societies. 
A charismatic leader is an individual responding to stress, a Ghost 
Dance is a society of individuals responding to stress—and, one 
might add, the culture-hero’s charisma (that uncanny authority 
and supernatural ascendance he seems to have over his fellows) is, 
in purely naturalistic psychiatric terms, a function of the phatic 
attractiveness of the culture-hero’s teachings to these other indi- 
viduals in his society under similar stress. In this view, therefore, 
our modern knowledge of psychiatry is immediately available for 
the culture-and-personality study of the Ghost Dance phenomenon 
of religion, since all we are ever doing, literally, is studying indi- 
viduals under stress, whether as charismatic leader or as com- 
municant. When we do not reify Culture we do not need to 
postulate a reified Society, a Group Mind for that Culture to 
live in; and if we do not reify Personality, we have no need to 
postulate a Soul. All that we ever have are individuals believing 
and behaving and influencing one another’s beliefs and behaviors ; 
the first abstraction is called “personality,” and the second is 
called “culture.” And both personality and culture are open to 
naturalistic scientific study. 

No one demands that the anthropologist go through the process 
of proving the truth or falsehood of the beliefs the people in the 
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tribes he studies allege themselves to hold. The anthropologist is 
allowed to deal solely with descriptive ethnographic fact and to 
ignore all questions of epistemological truth. Only when this same 
detachment is allowed the culture-and-personality student of re- 
ligion is he able to point out the real functional and psychological 
meanings of religious behaviors and beliefs in individuals and so- 
cieties. This concern, not with the truth but with the function and 
meaning of a belief, is of course the same as that found in the 
practice of psychoanalytic psychiatry. Many persons are still 
made enormously uneasy by the psychiatrists’ suspicion that the 
mind is not an organ for grinding our rational truths solely, but 
rather that the mind is primarily the major homeostasis-producing 
organ in the body. Such naive rationalists will talk as if all cul- 
tures were always mechanically adaptive and adaptive only to 
features of a real external world; as if all cultures in the world 
were all “equally good” adaptively; as if there were a “wisdom 
of the ages” in every culture, and a kind of natural selection among 
culture traits ; and so on. That dynamically oriented anthropologists 
insist some areas in every culture are irrational and can most use- 
fully be studied by clinical techniques already developed in 
psychology and psychiatry to study the irrational is a position 
still combatted in the more naive quarters in anthropology. I am 
not concerned with being ingratiating but only realistic on this 
point: any culture-and-personality specialist who does not com- 
mand modern dynamic psychiatry—and I mean command, not 
that he has readily producible superstitions based on a fifth-hand 
acquaintance with Abraham, Jones, and Ferenczi—is in the same 
position as a modern astronomer ignorant of Einstein, an economist 
ignorant of Marx, or a biologist ignorant of Darwin. 

The great difficulty, of course, is that in making such a natural- 
istic study of religion we are really examining the psychological de- 
fenses of a society; and if the society so studied is our own, we 
must expect the same defense techniques to bristle as in the case 
of the individual neurotic undergoing a psychiatric analysis of his 
defense mechanisms. The dynamic study of religion is no place 
for the genteel mind to stray into, hoping to garner a nosegay 
of sublime truths by a kind of philosophical daisy-picking. For 
my parallel between culture and neurosis is not an idle one. A 
society of individuals defends its unexaminable sacred culture be- 
cause this sacred culture is in fact a compost of defense mechanisms, 
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usually diffused from a charismatic individual, often a paranoid 
one; these socio-religious defense mechanisms against anxiety 
derive from culturally institutionalized responses to prior historical 
stresses with which the secular means of that time were unable 
to cope. Secular science has continually reopened these questions, 
in fact, has already solved some and is solving others; sacred 
culture prefers to keep these questions mysteries, precisely as the 
individual neurotic wants to ignore the anxiety-arousing and 
traumatic origins of his stress-induced behaviors. The secular 
attitude avidly seeks the “feedback” of new experience in order to 
modify the attitude more adaptively ; sacred behavior depends upon 
a compulsively defended and at least an officially unchanging faith. 
As Freud has shown, a compulsion neurosis, with all its peculiar 
dogmas and rituals, is a private religion; and Theodor Reik has 
further shown us religions that are like a compulsion neurosis 
diffused among many cultists. 

The compulsion neurotic knows his behavior is irrational but 
“cannot help himself” ; the cultist, joining with his fellows, defends 
his faith so fanatically precisely because he half-knows it is only 
a faith. The secrets of the Hopi kachina-mask and the Arunta 
churinga must be kept sacred mysteries, even though everybody 
really knows about them anyway. This compulsive-ambivalent 
attitude is psychologically identical whether we find it in one indi- 
vidual or in several joined together into a cult or even a folie a 
deux. Likewise the function of the belief is identical in each case, 
to protect individuals against an anxiety rising from hidden, un- 
resolved, and once at least unresolvable problems. 

Culture-and-personality studies have already long used the 
projective techniques of the clinical psychologists—begun by Irving 
A. Hallowell and used most recently and fruitfully perhaps by the 
Spindlers,® in their study of the differential acculturation stresses 
in male and female Menomini peyotists. Students of culture-and- 
personality have also well absorbed the concept of projective 
institutions, in the work of Abram Kardiner and Ralph Linton and 
their associates. I have repeatedly suggested the value to an- 
thropology of W. B. Cannon’s’ concept of homeostasis, and 
Devereux has recently devoted articles to the anthropological bear- 


®George Spindler, “Menomini Acculturation,” University of California 
Publications in Culture and Society, 5 (1955). 
™W. B. Cannon, The Wisdom of the Body (New York, 1932). 
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ing of Selye’s concept of stress. Other concepts that culture-and- 
personality students might explore more fully, in my opinion, in- 
clude the concept of cultural “decompensation,” the psychological 
“neoteny” of human societies, the shaman as the paranoid god 
and culture-hero, and Ferenczi’s concepts of “amphimixis” and 
“peringenesis.” I am also not at all sure that we can’t learn still 
more from our colleagues in linguistics and the more sophisticated 
practitioners in human biology. 

I believe that, as a result of certain penetrating culture-and- 
personality studies of religion already made, we now have an 
understanding of some age-old “mysteries” that are no more 
mysterious than Santa Claus or kachinas, churingas, or Easter 
Rabbits. The mysteries inside men’s minds and man’s societies are 
as fully examinable through anthropology and psychology and 
psychiatry as the mysteries outside him are examinable through 
the physical and the biologicat sciences. The major difficulty, which 
only a minority of students have as yet acknowledged or under- 
stood, is that the study of man is beset by the presence of defenses 
within man himself, defense mechanisms which all of us perhaps 
share, though hopefully in varying degrees. 


®H. Selye, Siress (Montreal, 1950). 


POE AND VIRGINIA CLEMM 


Davip M. REIN 
Department of English 
Case Institute of Technology 


OE’S feelings toward Virginia, particularly at the time of his 

marriage, have been the subject of much comment and contro- 
versy. While the scholarly biographers of Poe have been zealous 
and thorough in their search for facts, they have given but scant 
attention to a most important source of evidence, the stories he 
wrote in the months before and after his marriage. Poe himself 
may not have been aware of all he put into these stories, but the 
disguises are thin and not difficult to penetrate. 


When Poe published “Berenice,” in March, 1835, he had al- 
ready faced the possibility of marriage to Virginia. He was living 
in Baltimore with Virginia and her mother, Mrs. Clemm, who 
was also Poe’s aunt. A few months later his relationship with 
Virginia erupted into a crisis. Poe was then in Richmond, trying 
to establish himself as editor of the Messenger, and planning soon 
to send for Virginia and Mrs. Clemm. But meanwhile, back in 
Baltimore, cousin Neilson Poe invited Virginia to live with him 
and his wife. Edgar was frantic at the news, as revealed in his 
letter to Mrs. Clemm, August 29, 1835: 


My last, my last, my only hold on life is cruelly torn 
away—TI have no desire to live and will not. . . . I love 
Virginia passionately, devotedly. I cannot express in 
words the fervent devotion I feel toward my dear little 


cousin—my own darling. . . . All [my] thoughts are 
occupied with the supposition that both you & she will 
prefer to go with N. Poe. .. . It is useless to disguise 


the truth that when Virginia goes with N. P. that I 
shall never behold her again—that is absolutely sure. Pity 
me, my dear Aunty, pity me. I have no one now to fly 
to—I am among strangers, and my wretchedness is more 
than I can bear.’ 


2 Arthur H. Quinn, Edgar Allan Poe: A Critical Biography (New York, 
1941), pp. 219-223. 
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Edgar’s fears were soon allayed. He returned to Baltimore and 
on September 22, 1835, was issued a license to marry Virginia. 
Soon after, Mrs. Clemm and the girl returned with him to Rich- 
mond, reestablishing his home. Evidently he was content with this 
arrangement for he did not marry his cousin until May 16, 1836. 
Even then, it seems, the initiative came from outside. On this point 
we have the testimony—uncovered in 1943—of A. B. Heywood, 
who had occasion to know Poe well. Edgar and Virginia, he wrote, 


came to look upon each other as brother and sister. 
Notice that was the kind of affection—a brotherly and 
sisterly affection, and nothing more or less. Numerous 
friends, however, thought a marriage between them would 
for several reasons be desirable. At last he yielded to the 
solicitations of friends and married.” 


There is evidence, too, that Poe refrained from consummating 
the marriage. During the first two years, he observed to Heywood, 
he had been a husband in name only and had occupied a chamber 
by himself. “Although he loved her with an undivided heart,” 
wrote Heywood, “he could not think of her as his wife, as any 
other than his sister.”* 

In “Berenice,” published about six months before the marriage 
license was issued, Poe seems to reflect quite clearly his own 
situation. The chief character is a young man who in important 
ways resembles Poe himself. Brought up in the wealthy household 
of the Allans, and sent to aristocratic schools, Poe had been made 


* See Frederick W. Coburn, “Poe as Seen by the Brother of ‘Annie,’” New 
England Quarterly, XVI (September 1943), 471. 
® Tbid., p. 471. Heywood adds weight to testimony that has long been 
available. Mrs. Phelps, for example, reported: 
Mrs. Clemm, his aunt, was my mother’s dear friend. I know some- 
thing about ... [the marriage] having heard my mother and Mrs. 
Clemm discuss it. He did not love his cousin, except as a dear 
cousin, when he married her, but she was fondly attached to him 
and was frail and consumptive. While she lived he devoted himself 
to her with all the ardor of a lover. See Hervey Allen, Jsrafel 
(New York, 1934), p. 458. 
Similar testimony is reported by Mrs. Weiss: 
Mr. John Mackenzie, Poe’s life-long and only intimate and con- 
fidential friend, never hesitated to say that had Poe been left to 
himself the idea would never have occurred to him of marrying 
his little child-cousin. In no transaction of his life was his pitiable 
weakness more manifest than in this feeble yielding of himself to 
the dominant will of a mother-in-law. Susan Archer Weiss, The 
Home Life of Poe (New York, 1907), p. 223. 
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to feel keenly his status as the son of poverty-stricken actors and 
therefore liked to attribute to himself an aristocratic background. 
“Edgar Allan Poe is descended from one of the oldest and most 
respectable families in Baltimore . . . the family claim connexion 
with many of the noblest in England’*—thus begins a contem- 
porary biography based on materials supplied by Poe himself. In 
“Berenice,” as in so many of the other stories, the leading char- 
acter is a young man with distinguished ancestry. There “are no 
towers in the land,” the chief character boasts, “more time-hon- 
ored than my gloomy, gray, hereditary walls.” Like Poe, early in 
life he lost his mother and considered his infancy a happy time. 
His boyhood, like Poe’s, was devoted to books and reverie. There 
is a young lady in the story, with striking similarities to Virginia: 
she lived in the same household as the young man, was his cousin, 
and had long been devoted to him. 

The young man in the story, we soon learn, never felt the 
passion of love toward his cousin. “During the brightest days of 
her unparalleled beauty,” he says, “most surely I had never loved 
her.” Soon she became ill, less attractive, and finally so repulsive 
he “shuddered in her presence, and grew pale at her approach.” 
Yet he felt sympathy, remembering that she had loved him long, 
and in “an evil moment . . . spoke to her of marriage.” As the 
wedding day approaches, the prospect becomes even more loathe- 
some, sending an “icy chill’ through his frame and oppressing 
hirh with an “insufferable anxiety.” One night, before the marriage 
can take place, the young man is told that Berenice has died. His 
mind goes blank; and he visits the grave, digs her up still alive 
to tear out her teeth, upon which he had fixed his hostility. 

Thus in the months when there was talk of marriage between 
Poe and Virginia, he contrived a story in which the prospect of 
a young man’s marriage to his cousin appeared loathesome. May 
not this story be a pointed expression of Poe’s own feelings at 
the prospect of marrying his young cousin? 

It may seem incredible that Poe could really harbor such 
antagonism toward Virginia. No doubt he loved her, but it is also 
clear that there were limitations to his love for this girl who was 
less than fourteen, more than thirteen years his junior. She had 


*See The Philadelphia Saturday Museum of March 1843. There is a copy 
of this rare issue in the library of the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 
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neither the beauty, the maturity, nor the intellect to inspire his 
romantic yearnings. She offered devotion, she was available, and 
he needed her. It was characteristic of Poe in general that he 
acted not in accordance with his highest aims and first choice but 
at the imperative commands of immediate and desperate needs. 
Before he had found a home with Mrs. Clemm and Virginia, he 
had wanted to join the army and had tried desperately for months 
to get into West Point and had made an effort to join the Polish 
army—not because he had really wanted army life but because he 
was trying to escape circumstances even worse. 


And so it was in romance. As his frantic letter of August 29, 
1835, shows, he needed the devotion of Virginia and Mrs. Clemm. 
When he left them to go to Richmond he felt lost, just as he felt 
lost when he left West Point. He was in no position to choose. 
In Virginia he did not find the ideal wife, no more than he found 
the ideal situation at West Point. 

One month after “Berenice” Poe printed a somewhat similar 
story, “Morella,” which also concerns a young man who seems to 
represent Poe himself. In “Morella,” however, the young man 
not only contemplates marriage to the girl he abhors but actually 
marries her. He was intensely attracted to Morella from the very 
first, but the feeling he had was not love. His soul “burned with 
fires it had never before known; but the fires were not of Eros,” 
he explained; and he “could in no manner define their unusual 
meaning, or regulate their vague intensity.” He married her, yet 
“never spoke of passion, nor thought of love.” Although the young 
man felt no passion his marriage was still happy for a while. His 
wife’s extraordinary devotion, it seems, was enough to overcome 
all else he missed. She shunned society, he explained, and “‘attach- 
ing herself to me alone, rendered me happy.” 

Morella was unlike Berenice in one important respect. Whereas 
Berenice was a relatively simple, easy-going creature who avoided 
the studies of the cloister, Morella was profoundly erudite and 
“her powers of mind were gigantic.” In fact, the young man be- 
came her pupil. At first he would linger by her side hour after 
hour and “dwell upon the music of her voice,” but then its melody 
became “tainted with terror,” and he shuddered inwardly as “the 
most beautiful became the most hideous.” Finally his revulsion 
became extreme: “I could no longer bear the touch of her wan 
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fingers, nor the low tone of her musical language, nor the lustre 
of her melancholy eyes.” 

Morella, becoming aware of his feelings, made no complaint, but 
suffered in silence until she became very ill. For a while he 
alternated between pity and disgust, but at last “longed with an 
earnest and consuming desire for the moment of Morella’s de- 
cease.”” As she steadily declined, he waited impatiently, cursing 
the slow days and hours. In dying, Morella gave birth to a daugh- 
ter, “the perfect resemblance of her who had departed.” The young 
man loved this daughter, this image of Morella, “with a love more 
fervent” than he had believed possible. 

But his “pure affection became darkened, and gloom, and 
horror, and grief swept over it in clouds.” The child grew very 
rapidly in stature and intelligence, and he was “appalled” because 
she so soon acquired “adult powers and faculties,” the wisdom 
and “the passions of maturity.” And day by day the girl became 
more like her mother—too like her. Her smile seemed identical ; 
she spoke in the very phrases and expressions of her mother. For 
ten years the man lived thus with his daughter but never 
christened her. When at length he decided she should be baptized, 
in the midst of the ceremony he hesitated over a name, and then 
—perversely—whispered “Morella.” At that moment his child 
fell dead and a voice called out “I am here.” When he bore the 
child to the ancestral vault he found no trace at all of the first 
Morella. The implication is clear: the wife had escaped from her 
tomb and returned to her husband, strangely reincarnated as the 
daughter. 

In this second story, Morella seems, like Berenice, to be Vir- 
ginia—but this time endowed with a great intellect and an educa- 
tion. That, however, makes no great difference. In this fashion, 
I believe, Poe recognized that what he objected to in Virginia 
as a wife was not merely her intellectual limitations, but some- 
thing more important. Even an educated Virginia would not 
stir his passions. 

After the death of Morella, Poe, in the story, gives himself a 
creature that he can love, a daughter. She is really Morella all 
over again—but with the maturity taken away. Was not Poe here 
confessing that he could love Virginia—but as a child, not as a 
woman; as a daughter, but not as a wife? 

As one might anticipate from these stories, when Poe finally 
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did get married he failed to gain happiness. Indeed, his condition 
seemed to deteriorate. He spent much time away from home in 
social gatherings and within three months his drinking became 
so frequent that his employer, Mr. White, although valuing his 
services highly, spoke of dismissing him from the Southern Literary 
Messenger, and eventually did. 

In September, 1838, about two and a half years after his mar- 
riage, Poe published “Ligeia,” which he considered his best story. 
In it he brings to a climax the feelings about love and marriage 
which he had expressed in the previous work. The story comes 
directly out of his inner life; as he himself later wrote, it was 
“suggested by a dream.’ 

In “Ligeia,” the chief character (the “I” of the story) was in 
love with an ideal woman, was captivated by her “rare learning, 
her singular yet placid cast of beauty” and “the enthralling 
eloquence of her low musical language.” She pursued especially 
those studies “adapted to deaden impressions of the outward 
world.” The lady became his friend, his betrothed, the partner of 
his studies, and finally his wife. Because Poe liked to think of 
himself as a man of aristocratic family, he pictures Ligeia as a 
lady of ancient lineage. The narrator goes on to pay tribute at 
length to her quiet, majestic demeanor, her ivory skin, her 
luxuriant tresses, and her large, expressive eyes. “In beauty of 
face no maiden ever equalled her,” for hers was “the beauty of 
beings either above or apart from the earth.” As a scholar Ligeia 
was equally remarkable: she traversed successfully “all the wide 
areas of moral, physical and mathematical science.” The narrator 
resigned himself “to her guidance through the chaotic world of 
metaphysical investigation.” 

But a situation so wonderful was not to last; for Poe, char- 
acteristically, could not even in his dreams sustain so much happi- 
ness. After a time, Ligeia became ill and died, and her husband, 
“in a moment of mental alienation,” married again. He continued 
to mourn the lost Ligeia and loathed his new wife, the Lady 
Rowena. Soon she too became iil and died. But, strangely, she 
returned to life, only to die once more. Again and again the 
sequence was repeated until finally the lady who came to. life 
was taller than Rowena, and when she unbound her hair it was 


® Quinn, p. 271. 
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not fair like Rowena’s, but black, like Ligeia’s. Indeed, she was 
Ligeia, the husband’s lost love, returned to him at last. 

One can only speculate concerning the real life counterpart of 
Ligeia. She may be Mrs. Stanard, who years earlier had inspired 
“To Helen,” or Elmira Royster, to whom young Edgar was en- 
gaged when he attended the University of Virginia—a romance 
wrecked by her father—or she may be a compound of these and 
other women Poe had dreamed of. 

The marriage to Rowena, undertaken “in a moment of mental 
alienation,” was like the marriage to Berenice and Morella. As in 
the previous stories, this repulsive wife dies. But this time, in- 
stead of returning to haunt her husband, she remains dead, and 
from her corpse arises an ideal wife—an ending which may help 
explain why the story was a favorite of Poe’s. 

About a year after the appearance of “Ligeia,” Poe published 
“The Fall of the House of Usher,” which I believe expresses 
once again his hostility to Virginia. The chief character, Roderick 
Usher, a man of aristocratic family, seems to represent Poe. Near 
the outset of the story he writes a letter that is remarkably similar 
to one that Poe himself wrote to John P. Kennedy. Roderick’s 
letter, as described in the story, is to “his only personal friend” 
and is a “wildly importunate” appeal in which he mentions his 
“acute bodily illness” and “a mental disorder which oppressed 
him.” He beseeches his friend to pay a visit and attempt by the 
cheerfulness of his society “some alleviation of his malady.”” When 
the friend visits, Roderick confesses that his hold on life—because 
of his mental condition—is perilously weak. 

Poe’s letter to Kennedy was likewise to his only personal friend: 
“You were my friend when no one else was.’ And it was wildly 
importunate: “Console me—for you can. But let it be quickly— 
or it will be too late.” The letter to Kennedy speaks likewise of a 
mental disorder that depresses him: “My feelings at this moment 
are pitiable indeed. I am suffering under a depression of spirits 
such as I have never felt before. . . . Oh, pity me! for I feel that 
my words are incoherent.” Poe, too, confesses that, in his mental 
condition, his hold on life is perilously weak. “Convince me,” he 
wrote, “that it is at all necessary to live.’’® 

Let us look now at the situation in Poe’s life that inspired this 


® Ibid., p. 225. 
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letter and then see whether or not there is a corresponding situa- 
tion in the story. Poe’s letter to Kennedy was written on Sep- 
tember 11, 1835, thirteen days after his frantic letter to Mrs. 
Clemm when, threatened with loss of Virginia and home, he had 
begged for a word of assurance. It is almost inconceivable that his 
devoted aunt would fail to answer him at once. It was on Septem- 
ber 11, thirteen days after this Jetter, that Poe wrote to Kennedy. 
In all probability, therefore, he had by then an assuring answer 
from Mrs. Clemm. This seems very likely indeed for on September 
22, back in Baltimore, Poe took out a marriage license to wed 
Virginia. There is evidence, too, in the letter to Kennedy. “I am 
still miserable,” he writes there, “in spite of the improvement 
in my circumstances.” Though he is referring to his improved 
financial position, it seems unlikely he would use such a phrase 
if other circumstances so vital to him were deteriorating. In 
addition, there is the particularly significant statement in the 
letter “I am wretched, and know not why.” If Poe had not heard 
from Mrs. Clemm he would know very well why he felt miser- 
able: the home and love he needed would seem threatened, if not 
altogether lost. Why indeed did Poe feel miserable? Can it be 
that, like the young man in “Berenice,” he really dreaded the 
marriage with his cousin? Can it be that Poe, without realizing 
it, was upset by the prospect of marriage to this cousin he did not 
really love? 

“The Fall of the House of Usher” was published more than 
three years after Poe’s marriage to Virginia. His feelings, as the 
above evidence indicates, were not drastically changed by the 
marriage. If he was unhappy and hostile at the prospect, he 
was equally so afterwards. Virginia remained more a sister to him 
than a wife, and it is significant that habitually—in letter after 
letter—he referred to her as “sis.” 

The circumstances in “The Fall of the House of Usher” are 
like Poe’s own at the time he wrote. The chief character, unhappy 
young Roderick, who seems to represent Poe,’ is living with a 
woman who seems to represent Virginia, Usher’s sister, Madeleine. 
Usher’s feelings toward his sister, like Poe’s toward Virginia, are 
ambivalent. He loves her tenderly, as he is aware, but his actions 


7™In appearance Usher is very like Poe. “The description of Roderick 
Usher,” wrote Hervey Allen, “is the most perfect pen-portrait of Poe him- 
self which is known.” See Allen, p. 357. 
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show the clearest hostility. A few hours after his guest arrived, 
Usher announced with “inexpressible agitation” that his sister 
had died. He decided not to bury her in the earth at once but 
to preserve her corpse for a fortnight. Accordingly, the body, laid 
in its coffin, was locked behind a heavy metal door in one of the 
numerous vaults within the mansion. After some days Usher’s 
bitter grief disappeared and he seemed in the grip of terror and 
madness. Eventually, we learn that for days he had heard his 
sister struggling in the vault and had done nothing about it. 

Thus once more, in the fantasy of a story, Poe pictures this 
woman, whom he seemed to love, as dead; he pictures himself 
as grieved when he thinks her dead, but as refusing to go to her 
aid when he learns that she still lives, struggling to escape from 
interment. 

Two years after “Usher” Poe published “Eleonora,” which 
illustrates once again the pattern of feeling expressed in the 
earlier stories. The chief character is again Poe himself, proud 
of his ancestry, inclined to dream, and aware of his own tendency 
to madness. Just like Poe, the chief character was living with his 
cousin, to whom he was devoted, and her mother. “We lived all 
alone,” the narrator writes, “knowing nothing of the world with- 
out the valley—I, and my cousin, and her mother.” For fifteen 
years he lived thus with Eleonora before love finally entered 
their hearts. Soon after, however, Eleonora became ill and died. 
For some years he kept his promise to her never to marry another, 
but at length left the valley and fell in love with another woman. 
His passion for Eleonora seemed weak now in comparison with 
“the fervor and the delirium, and the spirit-lifting ecstasy of 
adoration” he felt for this new girl. He married the new girl 
and was forgiven by the spirit of his dead first wife. 

Thus in this story Poe once again devises the death of the wife 
he is tied to. Here he goes even further and indicates that if he 
were free he would marry a woman who would evoke the fervor 
and adoration he never felt for his cousin. 

“Eleonora” is the last in this series of stories. While a reader 
might dismiss any single story, calling its resemblance to Poe’s 
own life mere coincidence, the repetition of pattern in one story 
after another can hardly be mere coincidence. In “Berenice,” 
“Morella,” “Ligeia,” “The Fall of the House of Usher,” and in 
“Eleonora” the chief character is a young man married to—or 
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living with—a woman he does not really want. In “Berenice,” 
“Morella,” and “Ligeia,” he actually loathes her. In “The Fall 
of the House of Usher” his antipathies seem milder. In “Eleonora” 
she merely lacks the qualities to evoke his strongest feelings. In 
all these stories the woman dies, satisfying, at least temporarily, 
the wishes of the man. 

It is hard to escape the conclusion that Poe was expressing 
feelings about his own marriage to Virginia, was confirming what 
the biographical evidence indicates: that Virginia did not ad- 
equately qualify as his wife. Considered thus, these stories make 
sense. They are not strange, inexplicable tales with merely weird 
plots but authentic expressions of Poe’s troubled life, repeating 
in one form after another his wish to be free of his cousin-wife. 

As a matter of fact, when, in January, 1847, Virginia died, Poe 
behaved precisely as one might expect from the evidence in these 
stories. He pursued other—and more mature—women at once, 
such as Mary Louise Shaw and Sarah Whitman; indeed, he had 
shown an excessive interest in the poetess Frances Osgood even 
while Virginia was still alive. To Mrs. Whitman he indicated 
quite plainly that he never, in the romantic sense, loved Virginia 
and that his marriage was not all that it might have seemed: 


When I spoke to you of what I felt, saying that I loved 
now for the first time, I did not hope you would believe 
or even understand me; nor can I hope to convince you 
now—but if, throughout some long, dark summer night, 
I could but have held you close, close to my heart and 
whispered to you the strange secrets of its passionate 
history, then indeed you would have seen that I have 
been far from attempting to deceive you in this respect.® 


In January, 1842, just after “Eleonora” was published, Poe’s 
feelings toward Virginia abruptly changed. His young wife, while 
singing, ruptured a blood vessel, became dangerously ill and never 
recovered her health. The hostile wishes expressed—perhaps un- 
consciously—in the stories seemed all too likely to come true. Poe 
at once wrote a remorseful story, “The Oval Portrait,” about a 
young artist who mistreated his wife, causing her death. And 
ever after, his fantasies—and his fiction—took a different turn. 


§ John W. Ostrom, ed., The Letters of Edgar Allan Poe (Cambridge, 
1948), p. 383. 
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T IS time for preliminary assessments of Richard Wilbur, the 

Pulitzer Prize poet of 1957, the most ingratiating American 
poet to emerge since World War II. With that war in mind he 
has said, “One does not use poetry for its major purpose, as a 
means of organizing oneself and one’s world until one’s world 
somehow gets out of hand.’* Wilbur’s disorganized world in- 
evitably recalls that of World War [, but the two wars and the 
social and esthetic milieus that preceded and followed them were 
different. A glance at these differences should be useful in getting 
Wilbur into perspective. 

The young of World War I soon lost their idealism and martial 
fervor amid regimentation, boredom, mud, lice, maddening 
bombardments, gas, and slaughter. They lashed out at the Old 
Men who had led them into these horrors. Survivors continued 
to rebel against authority in general, against an old order whose 
stupidities and false ideals had tricked them, they felt, and had 
killed many of their contemporaries. They were conditioned, in 
consequence, “To Make It New,” as Pound exhorted, to experi- 
ment in life and art. They tried socialism, free love, Greenwich 
Village, expatriation, Nada, and Dada. They sought courage, 
beauty, dignity, and a common denominator of decency in naifs 
and underdogs. They also strove for revitalization, shock or 
change through formal and textural innovations and complexities. 

Released from the war, they found available to them the rigors 
of naturalism, the sense of imminent expansion growing out of 
Georgian and anti-Georgian skirmishing in England, the publica- 
tion in England of Frost’s first two volumes, the study of French 
Symbolist techniques, the effects of the brave new world of 
French painting exhibited in London in 1910 and in New York 
in 1913, Pound’s moving and shaking on a half dozen creative, 


1Stanley J. Kunitz and Vineta Colby, eds., Twentieth Century Authors, 
First Supplement (New York, 1955). , 
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critical, and editorial fronts, little magazines, such as The Egoist 
and Poetry which had pushed Imagism in England and America, 
respectively, and had carried on during the war, the former pub- 
lishing Joyce’s A Portrait and the latter Eliot’s “Prufrock.” 
Creative ex-ambulance corpsmen like Cummings, Hemingway, and 
Dos Passos, for instance, enlisted with their positive and negative 
charges, their for’s and against’s, in the modernist movement, were 
catalyzed by it and catalyzed it in turn, found their voices and 
won hearings for themselves and for some of their elders. The 
result was an explosion of creative energy that brought to full 
flood an Anglo-American renaissance or, from our point of view, 
the second American renaissance. 

This largely individualistic expansiveness naturally lost mo- 
mentum during the Depression. In poetry, the prime concern of 
this paper, there was Auden, however, ready to collectivize the 
faltering positive and negative charges, re-energize them with 
nostalgia and middle-class Marxianism, and send them out again 
on straighter radii. But that is another story, and this is not the 
place for a gust by gust recreation of what Auden calls the “fol- 
lowing wind of history.” 

Out of a Depression childhood, mitigated by the woods and 
fields of North Jersey, Wilbur passed into and through another 
world war, serving in Italy and along the Siegfried Line. His 
generation had not put on uniforms to make the world safe for 
democracy but had participated more or less dutifully in a war 
of survival, a war in which America’s evangelical voltage was 
relatively low. The surrender of a measure of individuality for the 
duration was generally accepted as inevitable. And afterwards, its 
veterans, though many times more numerous than those of World 
War I, formed no organization to match the American Legion in 
size, political pressure, or convention exuberance and lawlessness. 
World War II veterans were confronted with the paradox of 
having won a war and almost immediately being threatened with 
losing a peace. They lived, and still live, in a world of the Iron 
Curtain, policies of containment and encirclement, little preventive 
wars, imminent A- and H-bomb Armageddons, and possibly of 
clashing solar-system and outer-space imperialisms. The times 
were, and still are, restrictive; they invite the enjoyment of birds- 
in-hand rather than the beating of bushes for new birds. Wilbur’s 
contemporaries are called the “beat” generation colloquially and 
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the “silent’”’ generation sympathetically by Thornton Wilder and 
less sympathetically by Van Wyck Brooks. The two epithets, how- 
ever, suggest different wings of this generation, the “beats” being 
noisier and inclining toward Bohemia and the West, the “silents” 
toward the academy and the East. Wilbur belongs with the latter, 
who are preoccupied in poetry with elegance, technique, and 
formalizing the experiments and discoveries of their predecessors 
in this century. 

With G.I. educations and housing behind them and semi-public 
and public subsidies for teaching, travel, and creation around them, 
they have in a sense been institutionalized. They do not have the 
acute sense of social injustice and alienation that drove an earlier 
war generation to gregarious expatriation. This generation travels 
or stays abroad.* Wilbur, for example, has had a Guggenheim year 
in Mexico and an American Academy of Arts and Letters year 
in Italy. He and the courtly wing of his generation are not anti- 
academic as were the earlier post-war poets who developed among 
themselves with considerable independence of, if not opposition to, 
the institutions which had processed them. Wilbur and the 
courtiers have gone over to Academe with its immured stability 
and relative integrity. They have passed through the hands of 
New Critics, and they often write as though New Critics were 
watching over their shoulders. They get published by academic 
presses or by prestige-conscious commercial publishers, and some 
become teachers themselves or poets in collegiate residence. Wilbur, 
who has said that Amherst’s excellent training in English tended 
to awaken his critical rather than creative faculty,* nevertheless 
went on to an M.A. at Harvard, acted as a teaching fellow there, 
taught at Wellesley, and this year serves at Wesleyan as a full 
professor. 

Although Wilbur’s “school” verbally disparages suburbia—“the 
comfy suburbs’* according to Wilbur—some observers, notably 
Horace Gregory,’ warn Academe and its poetic faubourg against 
the infiltration of the suburban Zeitgeist, particularly in the slick 

2“Some Poets .on Their Travels,” Poetry, LXXXIX (Dec. 1956), 176- 
192, is a gathering of reports from seven poets, not all “young,” from abroad. 
There is also much traffic in and out of San Francisco among the “unsilent” 
ye Kunitz and Colby, op. cit. 

*“To an American Poet Just Dead,” Ceremony and Other Poems (New 


York, 1952), p. 49, 1. 9. : 
5“The Poetry of Suburbia,” Partisan Review, XXIII (Fall 1956), 545. 
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materialistic clothing of its high-class middle-class magazines— 
The New Yorker, Harper's Bazaar, Mademoiselle, Life, and 
Time. Auden, however, in “Under Which Lyre,” the 1946 Harvard 
Phi Beta Kappa Poem, advised an audience of World War 
Two-ers, among whom Wilbur no doubt sat, to “Read the New 
Yorker; trust in God; / And take short views.” Regardless of 
which advice is preferable, the fact remains that Wilbur and the 
poets of his orbit do appear regularly in The New Yorker, do 
supply suburbia with what Thomas Cole, not entirely justly, calls 
“manufactured verse.”® Their verse is also welcome in Harper's 
and The Atlantic, both respectable outlets rather than demanding 
proving grounds for twentieth-century poetry. Wilbur and other 
semi-academicians are more marketable than, say, Cummings was 
as an established poet in the 1930’s, when his appearances were 
limited to little magazines and his No Thanks volume was rejected 
by fourteen publishers. 

The experimenters who shook up the early decades of the cen- 
tury have helped condition the commercial publisher and the gen- 
eral reader to new voices that seem to be modifying earlier innova- 
tions toward a general voice. In Wilbur, for instance, the happy-few 
snobbism of the little magazine is recessive. Also, though he 
is learned, thoughtful, and technically subtle like Pound, Eliot, 
Marianne Moore, and Wallace Stevens, and like them given to 
associating exotic and ancient facts, objects, actions, and ideas 
with modern ones, he is not a disturbing thinker or technician. The 
publisher, the sensitive academician, and the junior executive or 
housewife armed with a humanities course and one in modern 
poetry recognize their world in Wilbur’s poetry, which is adult 
but relaxing after the challenges of his aged predecessors. With an 
eye.on two disillusioning world wars and the advent of a new 
science potentially more disruptive than the old, Wilbur is con- 
cerned about, rather than indignantly or optimistically involved 
in, the continuing crisis in civilization. Like his predecessors he 
often gets at the human predicament through things, which up- 
stage humanity or put it into deep perspective, but his things are 
sometimes suburban “necessities.” In the elegy, “The Death of a 
Toad” (Ceremony and Other Poems, hereafter C), the human 
mower, whose power-mower mortally wounds the toad as well as 


®“Wilbur’s Second Volume,” Poetry, LXXXII (April 1953), 37-39. 
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castrates the grass, fades into the background as life itself, which 
emerged from the sea in the age of amphibians, takes the center 
of the stage to bleed away under the impersonal glare of the de- 
clining sun. “To an American Poet Just Dead” (C) moves with 
revulsion among the gadgets of our new working-luxury class. 
Wilbur exploits the technical discoveries of twentieth-century 
poetry: he mutes and synthesizes them, blends them into an older, 
more regularly flowing and melodic line than that of any of his 
immediate predecessors, not excepting Stevens, and into more con- 
ventional forms, with the exception of traditionalists like Frost. 
In general, he seems to aspire to a moderately difficult, ambiguous, 
and ironic utterance which will not confound or exclude the rea- 
sonably sophisticated. The result is a composite, temperately 
elevated style, a backward-looking modernism, that suggests a 
minor modern classicist at home in a silvery Sabine metier. 

Richard Wilbur is, however, not elegantly “beat,” “silent,” or 
disengaged. Though his eloquence is perhaps wanting in energy, 
his learning and involvement somewhat decorative, he does delight 
in the “opulent bric-a-brac” (The Beautiful Changes, 11, here- 
after TBC) of a “Gay-pocked and potsherd world” (TBC, 24), 
and he does seek and find belief and meaning in it. 

Wilbur’s general direction, for all his fastidiousness and virtuos- 
ity, has been “To Earthward,” to borrow a title from Robert 
Frost, or toward Things of This World, Wilbur’s own title. In 
his first book, The Beautiful Changes (1947), many-aspected 
things, things in natural or imagined fluctuation, served as distrac- 
tions from war and its anxious aftermath. The imagination of the 
poet on K.P., for instance, transformed the inert potato to a 
protean one. Scenes and occasions also yielded up thoughtfulness, 
questions, and “The Cheshire smile” (TBC, 24) of Wonderland. 
Ritual or convention sometimes contained movement and change, 
defined it, as in the ancient relationship between soldier and 
prostitute in “Place Pigalle,” in the dynamic stasis of a painting 
in “A Dutch Courtyard,” or in Wilbur’s formal poems themselves, 
which braided the movements of things, appearances, and thoughts 
finely if not always inevitably. Delight in a fluid world and mind 
persisted in Ceremony and Other Poems (1952), though here 
there was a more explicit emphasis on ceremony, on technique 
and form. In “Castles and Distances” it is “ceremony” that holds 
kings and, by implication, poets to realities and responsibilities. 
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Elsewhere it helps a juggler to enthrall us in defiance of gravity 
and vultures to attain dignity in their role of takers-away of the 
carrion of the world. It enables a sculptor like the surrealist 
Giacometti to impose his will on matter without fearing the 
mockery of later times with different wills, a painter in “Cere- 
mony” to make nature “curtsey and quadrille” around the colorful 
blouse of a woman, and the poet to formalize temporarily the 
sensory super-abundance of the thingy world. Things of This 
World (1956) is perhaps a less melodic volume than Ceremony, 
but it is firmer and more thoughtful. In it, with no loss in rich 
image-invoking diction and metaphor, things have the last word. 
Things are still observed in their kaleidoscopic gorgeousness and 
faceted by the mind, but they are thirsted after more directly. In 
“A Voice from Under the Table” Wilbur celebrates natural 
sensuality, the “holy lucid drunkenness” of birds and loving hu- 
man beings for which “the goddess rose from the midland sea.” 
Though spiritualized still, things are levitated to lower altitudes 
by sleights of thought; in fact, as John Ciardi has pointed out, 
“these physical punctualities are precisely that which is thought 
with." Then, more surely, and more often than formerly, things 
settle back into their “thingness,” yielding to the gravity of earth 
and mortality, like bronze fountain fauns “at rest in fullness of 
desire / For what is given” in the poem “A Baroque Wall-Foun- 
tain in the Villa Sciarra.” In addition, the fibering of morality, 
of an esthetic existentialism, is apparent, as in the last poem of 
the volume, “For the New Railway Station in Rome,” which con- 
cludes, 


“What is our praise or pride 
But to imagine excellence, and try to make it? 
What does it say over the door of Heaven 
But homo fecit?” 


In each volume one is struck by his responsiveness to the 
variability of natural things, whose Maker, he puns is a “make- 
shift God” (TBC, 11). In what he has called “a rural pleasant 
somewhat solitary boyhood”® he grew alert to the ceremony of 


™ Our Most Melodic Poet,” The Saturday Review, XXXIX (Aug. 18, 
1956), 18. 
® Kunitz and Colby, op. cit. 
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the seasons, ripeness to sleep and back to ripeness, and to day’s 
processional from light through dark to light again. Light and 
shadow, fields and trees move, blend, and re-blend harmoniously 
in the unpredictable wind. Water waits in wells, founts up and 
falls, flows down to the rocking sea. And there are birds and birds, 
all instinctive. Some are migrants among restless leaves, darting 
and gliding under the serene sky; and some are hardier, the 
vulture and turkey, both ritualists of mortality, the crow, im- 
personal disrespecter of humanity and its works, but most fre- 
quently the gull, at home in all seasons in the air, on the water 
and the shore. And landscape alters under the eye: “A quick / 
change of the eye and all this calmly passes / Into a day, into 
magic” (“Objects,” TBC). He is also aware of stultifying calms, 
of the fearful dark, of the violence of wind and sea; but they are 
all so beautifully rendered and so often bring us back to light, 
the weaving wind, and reassuring routines that we cannot quite 
take them seriously. 

Wilbur is also a young man of cultivated tastes, a sensitive 
observer at home and abroad. He alludes to many of the other 
arts in his own, to da Vinci the virtuoso of many arts, to both 
architectural ruins and new architecture, to Italian fountains, to 
the modern Swiss painter and sculptor Giacometti, to the ballet 
of Nijinsky and Danilova, to music, but most frequently to paint- 
ing. He grew up with his eyes full of the painting of his father, 
Lawrence Wilbur. His allusions to other painters suggest char- 
acteristics already noted in his poetry. He refers to the happy 
light-loving Dutch realist Pieter de Hooch, to the spiritual El 
Greco, to Delacroix with his narrative matter, movement, color 
massing, and experiments with light and the fusing of colors by 
the eye at a distance, to the impressionist Degas with his flowing 
lines and to Toulouse-Lautrec, who was influenced by Degas. 


Wilbur’s book learning is even more noticeable. A broad 
familiarity with history crops out in his apt allusions to out-of- 
the-way figures as well as to famous ones: the Carthaginian ex- 
plorer Hanno, the Roman Emperor Aurelian, the Palmyran 
Queen Zenobia, John Chrysostom, the Anglo-Saxon Bishop 
Wulfstan, Napoleon, and French and English kings. Natural his- 
torians, Fabre and Lamarck, also appear. He makes allusions to 
the Bible and Greek mythology, especially to Aphrodite and her 
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“clearer mystery” (“A Voice from Under the Table,” Things of 
This W orld, hereafter TOTW ). Wilbur also draws upon a knowl- 
edge of Beowulf, Arthurian legend, and Shakespeare. In Shake- 
speare’s plenitude he finds analogues to many of his own pre- 
occupations, singling out Falstaff making joyous virtues out of 
his wealth of fallible flesh, Hamlet intellectualizing his grief, 
Prospero relinquishing his magical idyllic island to return to 
mainland responsibility, and Birnam Wood advancing to inspire 
fright in misinterpreters of appearances. Thomas Nashe, Milton, 
Traherne, and Swedenborg are also referred to. Beddoes, Emer- 
son, and Emily Dickinson inspire poems. In “Altitudes,” one of 
the finest poetic tributes to Emily Dickinson, she is represented 
as attaining in her modest life an elevation usually attributed only 
to grand works, for example, to the lofty figures painted on the 
underside of an ancient dome. Folk creations like Paul Bunyan 
and John Henry appear along with esoteric creators like Gerard 
Manley Hopkins and Holderlin. Vying with his affection for his 
own Anglo-American literature is that for the literature of France, 
particularly the French Symbolist tradition. Wilbur has trans- 
lated Moliére’s The Misanthrope actably, supplied lyrics for the 
Hellman-Bernstein musical based on Voltaire’s Candide, which 
presumably was not so actable, since it closed after a short run 
in the fall of 1956; and he has Englished a poem or two each 
by La Fontaine, Philippe de Thaun, Baudelaire, Villiers de I’Isle 
Adam, Valéry, and Jammes. His bookishness is further revealed 
by his wit-writing about punctuation, printing and other symbols 
under the titles “&’, “*”, “:”’, and “O”, the last a sonnet to the 
circle. Finally, Wilbur is already an editor twice. He selected the 
material, as well as contributed one original poem and two trans- 
lations, all three later published in Things of This World, to ac- 
company Calder’s Thurber-like drawings—shades of The New 
Yorker again—in A Bestiary, 1955. Along with Karl Shapiro he 
helped Untermeyer surrender his critical comments, eliminate 
poets, and add and eliminate some poems in the 1955 edition of 
Modern American and Modern British Poetry. 

Generally Wilbur wears all his learning and his influences well, 
but the influences showed through in his early work and still 
do now and then. For instance, “Violet and Jasper” from his first 
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volume recalls Eliot’s “Sweeney Among the Nightingales” in 
setting, characterization, and final mood: 


Broad Violet, her lettuce head all full 
Of bawdry and novenas, yanks the tap, 
Carries beer to Jasper where he dreams 
Of lucky numbers, falls upon his lap: 
Her wandy fingers paddling on his dome 
Trouble the face of El Dorado’s pool. 


The last figure is Wilbur’s own. It ramifies characteristically 
through the reader’s mind, slowly touching off images and notions 
of romantic quests for fabulous wealth and perhaps for the foun- 
tain of youth, of Jasper’s dull face recalled from its get-rich-quick 
daydream, of fool’s gold, and of the fool soon parted from it. But 
meanwhile we are expecting that “The person in the Spanish 
cape” will fall off Jasper’s lap. And when the poem concludes, 


I homing saw appear 
In a pharmacy window-globe ruddily rapt 
Suddenly streaming with blood this turnip town, 


we recall nightingales singing “within the bloody wood” and per- 
haps even something of Dylan Thomas’s fall wind with “fists of 
turnips,” hard, bitter, chilblainy, in “Especially When the October 
Wind.” More recently, “What does it say over the door of Heaven 
/ But homo fecit?” and the end of “For the New Railway Sta- 
tion in Rome” in Wilbur’s last volume turn us back to Pound’s 
“Canto XLV,” in which, by usury, “Came no church of cut stone 
signed: Adamo me fecit.” 


Wilbur’s verse very clearly comes out of the twentieth-century 
Anglo-American tradition, especially out of the modernist wing 
that drew upon the French Symbolists. A sensitive translator of 
the Symbolists, Wilbur has obviously studied them closely; and, 
as a group, with their unruly senses and multiplicity of associa- 
tion, their delight in gorgeous imagery, their concreteness, move- 
ment and journeys, and their nostalgia for the classical that once 
rimmed the azure midland sea, they constitute one of Wilbur’s 
most influential orientations. Among individual poets, moreover, 
he seems closest to the late Wallace Stevens, the Anglo-American 
affected most notably by French Symbolism, and to Marianne 
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Moore, closest to Stevens among our older twentieth-century poets 
but less difficult and without direct Symbolist influence. Both 
poets, like Wilbur, create a world of grace and courtesy, thought- 
fully rather than philosophically pattern exotic and familiar things 
on a modestly limited register on which they nevertheless work 
much gratuitous music. Stevens’ jar on a hill ordering the 
Tennessee wilderness in “Anecdote of the Jar” is like Wilbur’s 
“striped blouse in a clearing by Bazille,” worn by the “feigning 
lady” of “Ceremony,” a blouse that temporarily moves the woods 
to take up a formal dance. And Wilbur’s statement in “The 
Beacon” (TOTW) that “a sighted ship / Assembles all the sea” 
again recalls Stevens’ jar. Both poets also make much of the 
color blue, exalt and sport in imagistic and verbal versatility, sug- 
gest the dandy or esthetic hero, and relish the changing aspects 
of the world and seek harmonies in them. This lovely fluidity is 
the subject, for instance, of Stevens’ “Sea Surface Full of Clouds” 
and recalls Wilbur’s first volume, The Beautiful Changes. 

But in some respects Wilbur, especially the earlier Wilbur, is 
closer to Marianne Moore than to Stevens. The final simplicity of 
Wilbur’s “Melongene” (TBC), for example, correcting as it does 
a stereotype of a lowly form of life by pricking human vanity, 
would not surprise one in a Marianne Moore poem, even down 
to the negative prefix un-: 


Unoriginal Adam, bloat with cant 
Celestial, christened you 
The Egg-plant. 


Again, in “Grace” (TBC) Miss Moore’s enjambment of abstract 
statements, her latinate diction, her archness and acceptance of 
natural awkwardness are recalled by 


Piety makes for awkwardness, and where 
Balance is not urgent, what one utters 

May be puzzled and perfect, and we respect 
Some scholars’ stutters. 


Objecting to the “vice” of trying “to convey everything by 
imagery” and advocating instead some “areas of statement,” 
Wilbur observes that “The statement should have obliquity, and 
congruence to the imagery, as Mariane Moore’s does—not vitiat- 
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ing the objects, but rather finding in them another and ideal 
dimension.” More recently Wilbur has said that “The most un- 
usual thing about Miss Moore’s imagination is that it combines 
moralism and preciosity.”*° Miss Moore, however, does perform 
miracles, achieves a “gay intricacy” which turns preciosity into “ex- 
uberance.” Wilbur’s own poetry, for all its desire and sensuality, 
is fundamentally, if less rigidly, moral, true to itself; and its 
preciosity and graceful complexity have frequently been noted. 


Wilbur, with Miss Moore, Stevens, and others, moves from 
association to association, fusing statement, imagery, and verbal 
music as he circles in on his real subject, a fact at times, but more 
often a moral or a value that acquires a sobering or delightful 
solidity from the imaginatively rendered facts encountered on the 
way. For Wilbur the circle itself is emblematic of wholeness. As 
such, in his first volume it is the subject of a poem, “O”’, already 
mentioned, and in another, “Caserta Garden,” a falling fountain 
dimpling its pool creates “circle-mysteries.” Again, in “‘A World 
Without Objects Is a Sensible Emptiness,” from Ceremony, 
merry-go-round rings suggest little wholenesses to be snatched 
in passing. Wilbur is, however, more conventionally formal than 
Miss Moore and Stevens. He is also more inclined than Miss 
Moore to make the stanza a unit of melody and thought; but he 
has written in syllabic stanzas, too, as in “Cigales” (subsequently 
titled “Cicadas’”), “Water Walker,” and “Mined Country” in 
The Beautiful Changes, though his lines are not so meticulously 
counted as Miss Moore’s. He also inclines to normal rhyme 
emphasis rather than “light rhyme”; but he does use some ap- 
proximate or light rhyme, for example, in ear-air (TBC, 5), skill- 
fell (TBC, 5), and obedience-dance (C, 28). As in Miss Moore, 
but more notably in Stevens, unexpected but functional music 
blooms within Wilbur’s lines: “rich as a / running down record, 
ground round” (TBC, 1), “A toad... / ... with a hobbling 
hop has got / To the garden verge, .. .” (C, 40), “Appalled are 
all the sagging sails” (C, 47). Wilbur also pursues the predominant 
tonal effects of his predecessors—anticlimax, gentle irony, nostalgia, 
ambiguity, and paradox—as in “the child at the bright pane sur- 


®°“The Genie in the Bottle,” Mid-Century American Poets, ed. John Ciardi 
(New York [c. 1950]), p. 6. 

“The Heart of the Thing” [review of Miss Moore’s Like a Bulwark], 
The New York Times Book Review, Nov. 11, 1956, p. 18. 
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rounded by / Such warmth, such light, such love, and so much 
fear” (TOTW, 39), in “men expecting yet another sun / To do 
the shapely thing they had not done” (C, 23), in “Alases of the 
hyacinth” (TBC, 5), in light’s “mending blight” (C, 19), in “the 
heart’s anarch and responsible town” (TOTW, 13), and in “the 
gull . . . is not / Less claustral than the oyster in its beak” 
(TOTW, 41). 

Along with Pound, Miss Moore, Stevens, and other moderns, 
Wilbur is preoccupied with diction, at times with etymology, 
and with word-play. His occasional choice of antique words sug- 
gests Pound’s Romantic learning and Miss Moore’s and Stevens’ 
chivalry and courtesy. His damns and hells amid such fastidious- 
ness, however, are a little embarrassing, even in the possibly ironic 
punning of “Emerson was damned if it would do” (C, 31). 
Wilbur obviously delights in the pun, often the light or subtle 
one. Of a dining-car waiter, he writes, “his swinging shoes, the 
sole things sure / In the shaken train” (TBC, 47). A winter 
night, he suggests, “is all a settlement of snow” (C, 23). He 
describes a windy laundry day as “all awash with angels” 
(TOTW, 5). And in “Lamarck Elaborated” (TOTW, 15) he 
contends that nature created our senses, “set the taste-buds and 
inspired the nose,” playing on set’s meanings, to plant and to adjust, 
and on the principal meaning of inspire and its etymology, “to 
breathe in.” 


Finally, Wilbur creates unforgettable images usually by means 
of metaphor, sometimes in combination with musical effects. He 
shows us that the north pole is “the cold end of the world’s 
spit” (TBC, 11), that during a winter thaw “all this proud 
royaume / is Veniced” (TBC, 45), that a bird’s egg can fall 
safely “On a mesa of strenuous grass” (TBC, 49), that waves are 
“gorgeous gallops of the sea” (C, 31), that gulls “braid their 
glidings” (C, 32), and that birds “Perform upon the kitestrings of 
our sight” (TOTW, 41). By means of synesthesia he merges the 
food and the view of two diners at a high open-air restaurant in 
“The Terrace” (C): 


Imminent towns whose weatherbeaten walls 
Looked like the finest cheese 

Bowled us enormous melons from their 
Tolling towers. 
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The same lines illustrate Wilbur’s desire to communicate. As the 
reader stumbles over the bowled melons, Wilbur immediately 
steadies him by identifying their source as bell towers, whereas 
Stevens, Crane, or a French Symbolist would probably have been 
slower to be helpful. 


In their choice of objects Miss Moore, Stevens, and Wilbur 
again reveal kinship. All three are drawn to the “surprising 
strict / Propriety” (TBC, 25) of art, to art objects, and to art’s 
sources in nature. Wilbur shares something of Miss Moore’s spe- 
cial interest in vegetables, insects and birds, the bat and the 
extinct dodo; Miss Moore, more than Wilbur, however, bases her 
poetic convolutions on odd animals in exotic habitats, whereas he 
reveals in scenery more than she, perhaps even more than Stevens. 
All three tend to distill spirit from things. 


Wilbur reminds one of other poets, too. Reading him, we think, 
as Ciardi suggests, of Yeats, of Yeats’ cosmology and more 
dynamically gonging imagery and of his mature sensuality, the 
last more urgent and bitter than that of the relatively well-adjusted 
Wilbur. Wilbur’s “Sirens” echoes something of the mood and 
situation of Frost’s “The Road Not Taken,” and in his lighter 
efforts the wit and whimsical humor of Frost as well as Miss 
Moore often come to mind. Horace Gregory" notes the hand of 
Frost in the chatty childhood reminiscence of “Digging for China,” 
as well as a recreation of Eliot in “Piazza di Spagna,” which he 
calls a mere “flutter of lines.” Both poems are in Wilbur’s latest 
volume. One also, at times, associates Wilbur with William Carlos 
Williams and Cummings, not so much in form as in their emphasis 
on things, movement, natural sensuality, and particularly with 
Williams’ use of gulls and his affirmation of life in the face of 
mortality. Graves’ White Goddess is a more complex sister of 
Wilbur’s Venus, who also has something in common with Auden’s 
love, “the vision Venus sends” in “Lay Your Sleeping Head, My 
Love” to teach two a personal community that rays out to human 
solidarity. Auden’s dramatization of the injured will, of nostalgia 
for the past during a threatful time of wished-for escapes, in op- 
position to the need to become involved and act, are all in Wilbur, 
but milder, less cogent. Wilbur treats the hero, too, in “Beowulf” 
(C) and “Still, Citizen Sparrow” (C), but his hero is closer to 


“The Poetry of Suburbia,” p. 548. 
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Stevens’ temperate Captain than to the dynamic but frustrated 
hero who obsessed the youthful Auden. Some of Wilbur’s poems, 
like “Beasts,” some lonely jazzy lines, 


Here are the old, the ill, the imperial child ; 
The lonely people, desperate and mild; 
(“Marché Aux Oiseaux,” C) 


and some of his epithets and images—‘“the comfy suburbs,” 
“routine visions’ (TBC, 18), and “truths fell from the bells like 
a jackpot of dimes” (C, 33)—remind one of Auden. 

The point of this discussion of echoes is not so much that 
Wilbur is a borrower—all young poets are—or that he is un- 
original—he has an idiom and a small demesne that are his very 
own—but that, like so many of our younger poets, he has grown 
out of an absorption in the modern poetic renascence, that he is 
its refiner and to a certain extent one of its virtuosos and 
popularizers. He gives the impression of a composite style, at 
its very best one in which few if any joints show. For him, 
“poets can serve the public sensibility best by making continual 
recombinations of all or many modes of speech—by trying in- 
cessantly to counterfeit a general language.’ Like many of his 
admired elders, he does not aspire to be a major poet, observing 
that “Milton and Herrick have an equal loftiness in my private 
pantheon.”’* Virtuosity, craftsmanship are for him important 
touchstones. He mentions tricks, feigning, sleights, mind-play, and 
even entitles two of his poems games (C). He speaks of his 
“opulent bric-a-brac earth” (TBC, 11) and its “Décor” (TOTW, 
38). He plays reality and spirituality both ways,’* saying in 
“Epistemology” (C) that “We milk the cow of the world, and as 
we do / We whisper in her ear, you are not true.”’ His direction, 
however, as we have already pointed out, is toward greater 
emphasis on things. Form, large or small, is his principal concern ; 
“the strength” of the poem as “of the genie comes from being 
confined in a bottle.”** Or, to turn to his poetry, “auras, lustres, 
/ And all shinings need to be shaped and borne” (C, 5). Because 


2“The Genie in the Bottle,” p. 4. 

8 Ibid. 

4 Donald Hall, “Claims on the Poet,” Poetry, LXXXVIII (Sept. 1956), 
400. 

% “The Genie in the Bottle,” p. 7. 
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of his fine virtuosity in technique and form he has won “over 
the world’s weight” (C, 18), like his juggler, quite often. A dozen 
or two of his poems make, and will continue to make, the anthol- 
ogist’s task difficult. One, for instance, would hesitate to give up 
any of the following: “A Song,” “L’Etoile,” “Conjuration,” “‘A 
World Without Objects Is a Sensible Emptiness,’” “Part of a 
Letter,” “Castles and Distances,’ “Grasse: The Olive Trees,” 
“The Terrace,” “Still, Citizen Sparrow,” “The Death of a Toad,” 
“A Simile for Her Smile,” “Altitudes,” “Love Calls Us to Things 
of This World,” “A Black November Turkey,” “A Plain Song 
for Comadre,’ “A Voice from Under the Table,’ “Statues,” 
“Beasts,” “All These Birds,” “A Baroque Wall Fountain,” “For 
the New Railway Station in Rome.” 


With the world “out of hand,” Wilbur has, as he has said, felt 
a compulsion to organize it. Like some of his immediate predeces- 
sors he has succeeded in organizing at least a poetic view of his 
world by means of its oppositions and attractions. He is aware 
of the human need for such imaginative systems or mythologies, 
and perhaps of Ovid’s denigration of them as “ancient poets’ 
monstrous lies,” as he ironically urges science on: 


Let us, with glass or gun 
Watch (from our clever blinds) the monsters of the sky 
Dwindle to habit, habitat, and song, 
And tell the imagination it is wrong 
Till, lest it be undone, 
it spin a lie 
So fresh, so pure, so rare 
As to possess the air. 


(“All These Birds,’ TOTW ) 


Wilbur’s own modest “lie,” or mythology, has some points in 
common with Yeats’, Stevens’, Auden’s, and with that of the 
classical world. 

To him light and dark, clearness and cloudiness, summer and 
winter, south and north, the bluenesses of air and water, the blue 
mystery of spirituality or infinity, and the darker mystery of 
morality interplay, now opposing and now reinforcing one an- 
other. Light, lightness, and litheness can be equated with clarity 
of observation and thought, with imagination and with formally 
disciplined movement; darkness, opacity, and heaviness with the 
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mysterious and unshapely, the subconscious and primitive terror. 
Summer is lushness, ripeness, the climax of the fluid elements 
and of the ritual of the seasons: “There must be prime / In the 
heart to beget that season” (TBC, 26). It suggests wholeness, 
the rounded-off year, the full sun, the circle, and, in terms of 
human weather, the ascendant feelings interacting with the mind. 
Winter, on the other hand, is a dying back, an icy stiffening which 
equates with the coldness and bitterness of the intellect when 
separated from bodily and emotional life. “I am weary,” Wilbur 
writes, “of / The winter way of loving things for reasons” (TBC, 
45). Winter is, however, not without its frigid beauties and 
truths. Though the dark and wintry aspects of experience are 
acknowledged, they are presented so elegantly that their real 
formidableness is softened; and, furthermore, they are held well 
in check by Wilbur’s preference for light and summery movement. 

Each of these elements, even the beneficent ones, is subject to 
excess; and the balance, the interplay, among them is precarious. 
Too clear an air, for instance, lures one toward infinity, to aspire 
too far above things of this world; and too still an air causes 
earth’s patterns to stiffen and solidify. Wind can both harmonize 
and tear apart, and water destroys as well as quickens. In the 
excess of either, however, there is the implication of necessary 
cleansing for new and refreshed compositions, of sundering “for 
a second finding” (TBC, 54). Water, like man, tries to aspire in 
fountains, to vaporize, but gravity always draws it back to the 
earth and thence to the sea. Wilbur frequently reminds himself 
of this inevitability, checking his sportive imagination and tendency 
to spiritualize, to give the “tall camels of the spirit” their heads. 
His wells and fountains can be correlated with sources, beginnings, 
refreshment; and the fall of streams, like that of leaves, with 
things’ and time’s movement toward the deeps of eternity. 

But out of the sea toward which all things die rose love into 
light and life. Windborn to the land, she infected it with thirsty 
desire. She was and is, however, imaginatively embodied only, 
can never really be held. She sings to men out of mysterious 
wells, “A phosphorous girl” (TBC, 20), and, like Phosphor or 
Venus, is both morning and evening star, at times leading in the 
day and at others the night. This goddess, like Cummings’ and 
Auden’s love, calls men to life, to love and beget life and die, to 
fulfill their smaller orbits and sink back into earth or sea, to rise 
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and sink eternally. It.is human wisdom to accept this cycle, to 
joy in the given, to oder one’s thirsts and hungers, physical and 
spiritual, to affirm and give thanks for the gift of life in the face 
of inevitable death. Wilbur suggests that “We ply our trades, 
in hopes of a good drowning” (TOTW, 38). His trade is poetry. 
In it as in others the craftsman must maintain control: “the praise- 
ful, graceful soldier / Shouldn’t be fired by his gun” (TBC, 48). 
Artists are also among the dedicated “suitors of excellence” 
(TOTW, 35), who are equated with Orion, the perennial hunter 
of the skies, as well as with the human hunter and his hounds 
held to responsibilities and compassion by the ritual of life and 
death. The victim, too, accepts the ritual: “The ripped mouse, 
safe in the owl’s talon, cries / Concordance” (TOTW, 35). 

As a whole, Wilbur’s poetry suggests that this is a time of 
constriction, of aspirations to the relatively near, of creative in- 
breeding, a time in which professionalism, craftsmanship, and 
form can be helpful stabilizers. Within these limitations, however, 
variety, grace, and tentative values are still possible. Convinced 
that our society is en route no one quite knows where, Wilbur 
reaches back for the good things of the immediate and remote past 
for help in his transit through the wobbly present. What V. S. 
Pritchett says of England’s newest novelists, “this younger genera- 
tion does not care a damn about the things their fathers fought 
for,’'® cannot be said of Wilbur. Rather, he seems to illustrate 
one of Eliot’s observations in Four Quarters: 


There is only the fight to recover what has been lost 

And found and lost again and again: and now under 
conditions 

That seem unpropitious. ... 


(“East Coker,” V, 11. 15-17.) 


16 “These Writers Couldn’t Care Less,” The New York Times Book Re- 
view, April 28, 1957, p. 1. 
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x MODEST PROPOSAL (1729) has been singled out as the 
one incontestable example of poetic passion in English 
Augustan literature. Its pervasive irony, metaphorical contrasts, 
and paradox have been described as operating on a “grander scale 
than in any poem of its day.” Simultaneously, it has been studied 
as an early Georgian tract dealing with contemporary mercantilist 
attitudes toward balance of trade, economic statism, Irish absentee 
landlords, English policy, the impotent poor, and theories of 
population. A Modest Proposal is currently employed to illustrate 
a single department of Jonathan Swift’s rhetorical art: his feigning 
an alien identity and situation, acting in character to achieve his 
satire. In the universities the present idea of Swift is that of 
The Man in the Ironic Mask.* 

Yet these varied studies do not explain the effect made by A 
Modest Proposal. I suppose that the total impact of the essay— 
felt in the reading like an electric charge—cannot be satisfactorily 
assessed. (There is nothing else like it in literature, said Taine.) 
In the following paragraphs, however, I want to attempt such an 
assessment in the area of structure: to examine the effects won 
by Swift’s arrangement of materials. 

I need not inquire hypothetically what the essay would be like 
had it appeared in straightforward, conventional prose. Swift’s 
sermon, “Causes of the Wretched Condition of Ireland,” very 


*Cleanth Brooks, Modern Poetry and the Tradition (New York, 1939), 
pp. 226-227; Louis A. Landa, “A Modest Proposal and Populousness,” MP, 
XL (Nov. 1942), 161-170, and George Wittkowsky, “Swift’s Modest Pro- 
posal: The Biography of an Early Georgian Pamphlet,” JHJ, IV (Jan. 
1943), 74-104; John M. Bullitt, “Ironic Masks,” Jonathan Swift and the 
Anatomy of Satire: A Study of Satiric Technique (Cambridge, Mass., 
1953), pp. 56-67, Martin Price, “The Ironic Mask,” Swift's Rhetorical Art: 
A Study in Structure and Meaning (New Haven, 1953), pp. 57-74, and 
William Bragg Ewald, Jr., The Masks of Jonathan Swift (Oxford, 1954), 
pp. 163-175. 
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likely preached in the same period A Modest Proposal was pub- 
lished, deals with almost identical external subject matter and is 
similar in length (thirty paragraphs as compared with the Pro- 
posal’s thirty-three ).? 

After an introductory paragraph, the sermon opens immediately 
with a statement of remedies in the power of the Irish to combat 
economic interference from England. The Irish, now only “Hewers 
of Wood, and Drawers of Water” for England, will approach 
freedom if they overcome their own vanity of buying foreign 
goods; if the Irish children are protected from habits of idleness 
and sloth; and if oppressing, often non-resident landlords are 
discouraged. The fourteen paragraphs devoted to the remedies are 
followed by eight on Swift’s scheme for parish charity schools; 
six paragraphs on the deserving poor, who should be recognized 
as a parish responsibility and distinguished from professional 
beggars and strollers by the wearing of badges; and a paragraph 
of exhortation. 

With its formal Biblical text (“That there be no complaining 
in our Streets. Happy is the People that is in such a Case’’) and 
tail-piece prayer (“The Grace of God, &c”), and with its plain, 
vigorous appeal to the reason of Swift’s parishioners, who had 
learned to expect neither wit nor cant from him in the pulpit, 
the sermon is a very different species of discourse from A Modest 
Proposal for preventing the Children of Poor People from being 
a Burthen to their Parents, or the Country, and for making them 
Beneficial to the Publick. It could only by the greatest wrench of 
terminology be considered great literature, as the Proposal un- 
questionably is. 

Yet if the first sentence of the sermon were exchanged for that 
of the essay, only persons expert in Swift’s works would im- 
mediately guess it, for at first glance the constructions as well as 
the ideas seem hardly to differ: 


It is a very melancholy Reflection, that such a Country 
as ours, which is capable of producing all Things nec- 


2“Causes of the Wretched Condition of Ireland is extensive in scope, being 
a condensed statement of views that Swift treated more elaborately in the 
Irish tracts. . . . The sermon is a catalogue of complaints and indictments.” 
See Louis A. Landa, “Introduction to the Sermons,” in Jonathan Swift, 
Irish Tracts, 1720-1723, And Sermons, ed. Herbert Davis (Oxford, 1948), 
p. 128. 
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essary and most Things convenient for Life, sufficient for 
the Support of four Times the Number of its Inhabitants, 
should yet lye under the heaviest Load of Misery and 
Want, our Streets crouded with Beggars, so many of our 
lower Sort of Tradesmen, Labourers and Artificers, not 
able to find Cloaths and Food for their Families. 

OC, AOE 28) 


It is a melancholly Object to those, who walk through this 
great Town, or travel in the Country, when they see the 
Streets, the Roads, and Cabbin-Doors, crowded with 
Beggars of the female Sex, followed by three, four, or six 
Children, all in Rags, and importuning every Passenger 
for an Alms. 


The latter, from A Modest Proposal, is the more concise, concrete, 
and dramatic sentence. It severely limits itself, not to a “Reflec- 
tion,” but to the active impression of persons who “walk” or 
“travel” among the Irish beggars and “see” them “crowded,” 
“followed,” and “importuning”’; and it modestly introduces the 
word “Children,” to prepare for shocks to follow. Yet in isolation 
the sentence could not be thought remarkable: it becomes so only 
when it functions within the total structure of the essay. One 
characteristic aspect of the essay as a whole lies in the seeming 
prosaic innocence of the first sentence and of some following 
sentences that are meant to have the authentic sound of a sermon 
or tract. 

Unlike his sermon Swift’s essay wants time to reveal itself 
calculatedly—evoking a certain suspense, only partially disclosing 
the burden of its thought, producing the unexpected on several 
strata, and introducing seemingly irrelevant but artful flourishes 
of language—though its intention or desired end is precisely that 
of the sermon: to arouse the Irish and show ways to alleviate 
their wretched condition. 

In the famous essay there are eight paragraphs introductory to 
the statement of the shocking, burlesque proposition that the 
fairest, cheapest method for helping Ireland is in breeding children 
to be sold for meat. Nineteen paragraphs linger excruciatingly 
upon the “advantages” of such a plan. Then in a single paragraph, 
accompanied by a transitional sentence set off by itself, Swift’s real 
propositions are proffered, the same serious proposals that form 
the bulk of the sermon, though here they are negatively phrased: 
“Therefore let no Man talk to me of other Expedients: Of taxing 
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our Absentees at five Shillings a Pound: Of using neither Cloaths, 
nor household Furniture, except what is of our own Growth and 
Manufacture: ... Of curing the Expenciveness of Pride, Vanity, 
Idleness, and Gaming in our Women: Of introducing a Vein of 
Parcimony, Prudence and Temperance: . .. Of teaching Land- 
lords to have at least one Degree of Mercy towards their Tenants.” 
There are ten such items, thick-coming and close-packed in their 
single paragraph, so obviously reasonable in contrast to the 
insanely logical elaborate plan for eating children that (if they 
can be read at all in the glare of the brilliant burlesque) they seem 
eminently workable. It is only in this crucial paragraph that the 
tension, created by assent to the Proposal’s persuasive tone and 
rejection of its dreadful “matter,” is resolved.* 

Three paragraphs conclude the essay with the pretended 
speaker’s turning attention upon himself and the kind of man he 
is (“But as to my self,” “After all, I am not so violently bent 
upon my own opinion,” and “I profess in the sincerity of my 
Heart’’), almost in the same manner that the sermon ends with 
Swift in the role of pastor, turning with familiar phrases to con- 
sideration of his flock. 

Much of the tension in A Modest Proposal lies in irony that 
is not at first apparent, contained within a design of seemingly 


*F. R. Leavis sees this tension as leading to indecision and exasperated 
frustration in the reader’s mind. “The Irony of Swift,” Determinations 
(London, 1934), pp. 79-108. Drawing upon Mr. Leavis’s essay, Donald A. 
Davie calls the total effect of Swift’s style in A Modest Proposal one of 
“painful indecision,” leading nowhere: “By comparison with Johnson and 
Berkeley, Swift seems sheerly irresponsible; and this is particularly true of 
Swift the ironist.” “Irony and Conciseness in Berkeley and in Swift,” The 
Dublin Mag., XXVII (Oct.-Dec. 1952), 20-29. Both Mr. Leavis and Mr. 
Davie ignore the vital paragraph in which Swift states his serious proposals 
for action. John Middleton Murry takes the paragraph of serious remedies 
into consideration—but as the touchstone to defeat rather than as a call to 
action: “His efforts had ended in smoke. ... So, in the Modest Proposal, 
he dismisses all the measures which he had specifically urged them [the 
Irish Protestants] to adopt. They had refused them; he now discards them, 
one by one.” Jonathan Swift: A Critical Biography (London, 1954), p. 428. 

The most recent reference to A Modest Proposal in this connection is 
that of Northrop Frye, who stresses the necessity of structural tension in 
all effective satire: “The argument of Swift’s Modest Proposal has a 
brain-softening plausibility about it: one is almost led to feel that the 
narrator is not only reasonable but even humane; yet the ‘almost’ can never 
drop out of any sane man’s reaction, and as long as it remains there the 
modest proposal will be both fantastic and immoral. . . . Hence satire is 
irony which is structurally close to the comic: the comic struggle of two 
societies, one normal and the other absurd, is reflected in its double focus 
of morality and fantasy.” Anatomy of Criticism: Four Essays (Princeton, 
1957), p. 224. 
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innocent phrases that have been artfully “planted” throughout the 
general structure of the essay. The patriotic or canting “dear 
Native Country” of the first paragraph is shown in its proper 
setting only after one turns back to it from the end of the essay, 
in which Ireland has been characterized as a place appalling to 
its poor, who would “think it a great Happiness to have been 
sold for Food.” Yet before Swift’s soberly intended proposals can 
be put into action, Ireland must become in reality a ‘dear Native 
Couniry” that its people have learned to love. Similarly, before 
one learns precisely what the method is, the method for making 
children useful to the public seems perfectly acceptable in its 
initial description as “fair, cheap, and easy.” Repeated in the 
penultimate paragraph these adjectives become despicable when 
the projector, having outlined his proposal, avows his willingness 
to listen to any other plan “equally Innocent, Cheap, Easy and 
Effectual.” The real point—one of serious wit—is that the country 
cannot (the Irish must learn) be saved cheaply or easily. 

As in poetry, a unifying intensity is achieved throughout the 
structure of the Proposal by means of a verbal contrivance that 
has been termed “the perpetual slight alteration of language.” 
Words are juxtaposed in shifting combinations and in a variety 
of contexts: throughout the essay references to children vary from 
a context of seeming humanitarianism to a context of animality, 
and then to a context of vendible commodity, sometimes all three 
being expressed at once. The word “Children” appears in the 
title, and the final word in the piece is “Childbearing.” At the 
outset one’s sympathy is enlisted for “Children, all in Rags,” 
“Children, in the Arms,” “helpless Infants,” “poor innocent Babes,” 
and “Children of poor Parents.” But as early as the fourth para- 
graph there is a clue to the animality to follow, in the reference 
to “a Child, just dropt from its Dam,’ though the unprepared 
reader would never guess that this leads to a recommendation 
for “buying the Children alive, and dressing them hot from the 
Knife, as we do roasting Pigs.” After the proposal has been 
made, in the ninth paragraph, where “a young healthy Child” is 
equated with “a most delicious, nourishing, and wholesome Food,” 
children are predominantly considered as a commodity: “this 
food,” “Infant’s flesh,” “the Carcass of a good fat Child,’ a new 
Dish,” “the Goods,” “a well grown, fat Yearling Child,” and 
“this kind of Commodity.” After the proposal is almost complete, 
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in the twenty-sixth paragraph, the most offending allusion to 
children occurs—prepared for from the beginning—when, in a 
context of animality and commodity, one reads of “the poor 
Babes.” 

Swift’s sermon on the “Causes of the Wretched Condition of 
Ireland” was intended to work directly upon its hearers, whereas 
A Modest Proposal is indirectly expressed through dramatic 
fiction, with Swift acting in character and addressing a fictional 
audience. Swift’s relationship with his reader is indirect through- 
out; his relationship with his created persona, the projector, is 
almost—but not quite—antithetical. 

Believing in the unquestionable authority of statistics, the self- 
deluded projector expects to inspire credence with his phrases of 
“T calculate,” “I have reckoned,” or “I have already computed.” 
He is a “disinterested” businessman who accepts the economic 
materialism of his time as the sole grounds from which patriotic 
action (“good business”) can conceivably begin. He insists upon 
practical expedients and prides himself upon his disinterestedness. 

Swift himself was anything but disinterested. It cannot be said 
that in 1729 he devoted his entire energy to problems of Irish 
welfare, for he spent a few months on the estate of friends outside 
Dublin and considered building a house there; returned to Dublin 
to find his influence as the “Drapier” courted by both candidates 
in the elections; received “a gammon, the product of the wilds of 
America” from a Philadelphia Quaker; learned that some bottles 
of Irish usquebaugh intended for Lord Bolingbroke had not ar- 
rived in England; and said that now he mixed water with his 
wine, could eat only “half a dish of meat,” still suffered from at- 
tacks of giddiness, and was reading ecclesiastical history. But he 
wrote with directness and passion to Alexander Pope, three months 
before the Proposal was advertised for sale (as an “excellent 
treatise”), that he was strongly agitated to see Ireland sunk in 
such dire circumstances: 


As to this country, there have been three terrible years’ 
dearth of corn, and every place strewed with beggars; 
but dearths are common in better climates, and our evils 
here lie much deeper. Imagine a nation the two thirds of 
whose revenues are spent out of it, and who are not 
permitted to trade with the other third, and where the 
pride of women will not suffer them to wear their own 
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manufactures, even when they excel what come from 
abroad. This is the true state of Ireland in a very few 
words. These evils operate more every day, and the king- 
dom is absolutely undone, as I have been telling often 
in print these ten years past. What I have said requires 
forgiveness, but I had a mind for once to let you know 
the state of our affairs, and my reason for being more 
moved than perhaps becomes a clergyman, and a piece of 
a philosopher, and perhaps the increase of years and dis- 
orders may hope for some allowance to complaints espe- 
cially when I may call myself a stranger in a strange 
land.* 


Here in this highly affecting single paragraph the matter of the 
sermon and the famous essay appears in little—the seed from 
which the other two pieces, different as they are, grew. 

In the Proposal, indirectly but unmistakably, through the 
translucid, chilling, mad logic of the projector, Swift can be heard 
speaking as clergyman and philosopher, his compassionate temper 
passionately moved. For the length of one sentence he merges 
with his created speaker when he says: “But as to my self, having 
been wearied out for many Years with offering vain, idle, visionary 
thoughts, and at length utterly despairing of Success, I fortunately 
fell upon this Proposal.” This, I think, can be considered the voice 
of Swift—as in his letter to Pope—speaking for himself, expressing 
his rejection of attempts to assist Ireland through his serious 
pamphlets and sermons. Earlier in his life he had rejected his 
attempts to write serious odes (“There thy enchantment broke, 
and from this hour,/ I here renounce thy visionary pow’r”). Just 
as he had turned his interest and talent to the invention of witty 
satirical verses, he now turns to the satirical structure of A 
Modest Proposal.® 


*11 Aug. 1729, Corr., ed. F. E. Ball (London, 1910-14), IV, 89-90. 
(Pope could only reply: “I truly share in all that troubles you, and wish you 
removed from a scene of distress, which I know works your compas- 
sionate temper too strongly.” ) 

®See my study, The Sin of Wit: Jonathan Swift as a Poet (Syracuse, 
1950), pp. 1-9; and “Swift’s Renunciation of the Muse,” N&Q, CXCVII 
(24 May 1952), 235-236. 
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ENRY BEYLE, at the age of fifty, discovers the consolatory 

thrills of autobiography. For many years now, he has been 
puzzled by the mystery of his own personality. Like his self- 
centered fictional creatures, he has been nettled by the image he 
projects into the minds of others. He, too, has felt trapped be- 
tween the need to reveal himself and the fear of being penetrated 
by another conscience. Yet the double question “What am I?”— 
“What have I been?” which echoes through the pages of the 
Souvenirs d’Egotisme and of the Vie de Henry Brulard only leads 
him to the sad observation that the eye cannot see itself: J’oeil 
ne se voit pas lui-méme, All he pretends to know—but this he 
knows with unerring accuracy—is what causes him pain or 
pleasure, what he desires and what he hates. 

One need only glance at Henry Brulard to convince oneself that 
this man, who complains at every moment of his fragmentary 
memory, relives the hatreds and the enthusiasms of his childhood 
with such zestful precision that they eclipse all his other reminis- 
cences. First of all his hatreds, which he evokes with exuberance 
precisely because they preceded and determined his loves: the 
bigoted prudery of his aunt Séraphie ; the pettiness of his “bastard” 
of a father; the abominably false smile of his tutor, the abbé 
Raillane; the ugliness of his home town, Grenoble (“l’infame 
Cularo”). The catalogue is lengthy and makes for the joy of his 
devout admirers, the Beylistes. Indeed, it is these very “prejudices” 
of their author—these prejudices and these hatreds which they 
learn to relish in the intimacy of their literary chapel—that allow 
the Beylistes to participate in Stendhal’s poetic vision. 

Neutrality is not possible for Stendhal. He has a chronic need 
to define every experience in terms of hatred or love. In the eyes 
of the young Beyle, the world assumes two faces: the petty, con- 
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temptible creatures (prefiguring the Valenod and the Rassi of 
his novels), and the elect, the dmes d’élite, the happy few. If he 
loves and admires, it is primarily out of a spirit of revolt against 
that which he finds ugly. The greater his distaste for the city of 
Grenoble, the more enticing he finds its surroundings. His enthu- 
siasm for beauty thrives on his awareness of some displeasing 
experience. Few writers lend themselves so readily to negative 
definitions. For he very rarely encompasses an experience, but 
prefers to suggest it by describing conditions from which this 
experience is excluded. “The only way, it seems to me, in which 
I could paint a picture of this enchanting pleasure, pure, fresh and 
divine, would be by the enumeration of the miseries and boredom 
by whose complete absence it was produced” (Henry Brulard, 
Chapter 13). 

A strange way of admiring: to denigrate that which surrounds 
and opposes the object of admiration! Always there is the in- 
curable habit of defining, or simply of becoming aware, by means 
of contrasts—a habit which is echoed in the very expressions of 
his fictional characters. Julien Sorel’s great exclamation, whether 
in hope or nostalgia, will always be: “What a difference!” “What 
a difference with what was fourteen months ago,” he says to him- 
self during his farewell scene with Mme. de Rénal. In Paris, 
however, the icy pride of Mathilde lends retrospective value to 
his first mistress: “What a difference with what I have lost!’ 
Julien’s interior dialogue constantly picks up this refrain. If 
Mathilde’s beautiful eyes seem cold and contemptuous to him: 
“What a difference with Mme. de Rénal’s eyes!” If these eyes 
become too gay, Julien regrets the modesty of his first love. His 
acrobatic ascent into Mathilde’s room reminds him of another 
ladder and of another escalade, and he needs just such a com- 
parison in order to appreciate an irretrievable past: “What a 
difference !”’ he says to himself with a sigh. 

The hero of Le Rouge et le Noir is not the only one to suffer 
from this mania for comparisons. Lamiel, Julien’s counterpart in 
Stendhal’s last, unfinished novel, presents the same symptoms. In 
order to admire the young abbé, she must first compare him with 
the cynical docteur Sanfin. “What a difference . . . between his 
appearance and that of a Sanfin.” Conversely, this very Sanfin is 
utterly rehabilitated from the moment Lamiel is exposed to the 
stupidity of the Hautemare family. Quelle différence! 
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Obviously, we are not dealing here with a simple formula, a 
monotonous verbal tic. If Stendhal’s characters compare invid- 
iously all the people they meet, all the situations they face, all 
their experiences, it is because they share with their author the 
deep need to hate, and to hate with intensity. Like Mina de 
Vanghel, of whom Stendhal says that she simply cannot “despise 
half-way,” like Stendhal himself, who divides the world in two 
camps, the heroes and heroines of this fictional world are galvan- 
ized by hatred and contempt—for example, the contempt of Octave 
de Malivert for his own sickly social class; the hatred of Julien 
Sorel for his avaricious father, his brutal brothers and the hypocrit- 
ical seminary students; the more elegant contempt of Lucien 
Leuwen for his regimental companions; finally, the utterly aristo- 
cratic disdain of Fabrice del Dongo for all the turpitudes he 
witnesses. 

But contempt is here a propelling force, and not merely the 
protective weapon whereby the sentimentally vulnerable hero as- 
sures his self-respect. If Stendhal’s characters learn first to hate, 
if their enthusiasms are at first directed against the outer world, 
it is because for all of them, as for their author, hatred is the 
very condition of tenderness. In order to think lovingly of Mme. 
de Rénal, in order to prize fully all her qualities, Julien must first 
measure the vulgarity of Mme. Valenod. Stendhal comments: “His 
distrustful nature made him scarcely susceptible to any memories 
save those which are evoked by contrast, but such memories 
moved him to tears.” (“. .. mais alors il en était saisi jusqu’a 
Vattendrissement.” ) 

Contraste, attendrissement—these are the key words of this 
passage, and they seem to corroborate Léon Blum’s thesis—a 
thesis taken up by most critics—that Henri Beyle’s fictional char- 
acters are but projections of his own personality. These emotional 
analogies are curious, to be sure; the game of cataloguing them 
can be amusing and instructive. But primarily, these affinities inter- 
est us because they reveal one of the secrets of Stendhal’s art. 
The dynamics of contempt, which are intimately related to the 
dynamics of surprise (the Stendhalian “imprévu”), impose on his 
work a rhythm which deserves to be analyzed more closely. 

For Stendhal does not merely attribute to his protagonists 
emotional reactions with which he happens to be familiar; he 
truly exploits these reactions, perhaps even somewhat mechanically 
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at times, to unleash a new feeling or to set in motion a new dra- 
matic situation. Why, for instance, does Mme. de Rénal suddenly 
become aware of the generosity, the magnanimity, the “humanity” 
of the clumsy young tutor? The answer is simple: she has just 
been offended by her husband’s “coarse laughter” (the cause of 
this hilarity is a run-over dog) and has simultaneously noticed 
Julien’s beautiful and well-arched eyebrows contract in irritation. 
Why, again, does Stendhal tell us a few pages later than even if 
Julien were the ugliest of men, he would still seem attractive to 
Mme. de Rénal? The answer is evident: once more, the “coarse 
laughter” of M. de Rénal was heard. “She sought relief in study- 
ing Julien’s features.” Contempt, comparison, admiration—these 
again are the inner movements of this passage. 

An even more characteristic scene occurs in the chapter entitled 
“L’Hotel de la Mole.” The abbé Pirard and Julien are working 
in the library of the marquis. Suddenly Julien begins to complain 
to his ecclesiastical protector about the drudgery of having to dine 
every evening with the old marquise. The scandalized abbé (a 
true “parvenu,” according to Stendhal) attempts to explain that 
to dine at the table of a grand seigneur is a high honor indeed. A 
rather curious attitude on the part of this intransigeant Jansenist 
priest! But Stendhal is of course not at all concerned here with 
the logic of the abbé Pirard’s character.’ The obvious purpose of 
the entire dialogue is to cast light on Julien’s “free soul” by con- 
trasting it with the “low soul” (“dame plate”) of a minor char- 
acter. Here indeed is the whole point of the scene: Mathilde de 
La Mole, who has come to steal a subversive book in her father’s 
library, has overheard the conversation. It is at that moment that 
she begins to admire and perhaps to love Julien. “This one was 
not born on his knees, she thought, like that old abbé. My god! 
how ugly he is!” Once more contempt is the very prerequisite for 
enthusiasm. The moral and physical ugliness of the abbé, like the 
“coarse laughter” of M. de Rénal, gives birth to a feeling 
diametrically opposed to contempt—a feeling which Julien, who 
is far from being aware of his success, will be able to exploit only 
much later. 


1In spite of the apparent contradiction, the logic of the abbé’s character 
can be defended. Erich Auerbach suggests (in Mimesis, chapter XVII) that 
the uncritical but fully conscious subjection to worldly “evil” constitutes a 
typical attitude on the part of stern Jansenists. 
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“Difference breeds hatred”—this is the deep lesson Julien has 
learned in the Besancon Seminary. This hatred is never, within 
the novel, a mere coincidence: it always accompanies the feeling 
of divorce which characterizes all the relations between the elect 
and that world of pedestrian individuals who, through their very 
vulgarity, endanger Stendhal’s most cherished values. It is this 
fatality of hatred which explains why Julien, from the first day 
in the Seminary, considers his three hundred and twenty con- 
disciples as enemies. And it is to this fatality that the abbé 
Pirard alludes when he warns Julien: “I see in you something that 
offends fhe common herd.” He warns him that his comrades will 
never see him without at the same time hating him. But this 
fatality—this need to hate and to be hated—also explains why, 
by means of common hatreds, the dmes d’élite learn to recognize 
themselves and finally succeed in joining with one another in spite 
of all the obstacles. Symbolically, it is often in some prison cell 
that this spiritual union takes place (Julian with Mme. de Rénal, 
Fabrice with Clélia), as if to signify that the tyranny of the 
“common herd” only serves to single out and help reunite its 
predestined and privileged victims. 

The prison thus assumes a protective and purifying role. 
Julien’s only complaint in prison is that he cannot shut his door 
from the inside. This prison-wish (in the case of Stendhal this 
wish is also intimately connected with the fear of incarceration, 
the recurring nightmare of the Spielberg fortress) is moreover 
closely related to a yearning for altitude and vast panoramas. 
Marcel Proust once described the entire work of Stendhal as 
“ . . a feeling of altitude linked with the spiritual life.” This 
evocative image immediately conjures up all the elevated places 
where the Stendhalian heroes find moments of serenity: the rock 
on which Julien feels “separated” from all other men; the Gothic 
dungeon of the Besancon prison from where, to his great joy, 
he discovers a beautiful view; the tower of the abbé Blanés on 
top of which Fabrice seeks refuge; his cell in the Farnese tower 
through the grilled window of which he can see the “sublime spec- 
tacle” of the Alps.: Altitude, isolation, exaltation mark the mo- 
ments of intensest poetic fervor. The four walls of the prison 
cell in a high tower become the very symbol of a private world 
of dreams. The ugliness of the prison and of the wardens is not 
forgotten ; on the contrary, this ugliness is useful for it constitutes 
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a tangible presence which necessitates and justifies the hero’s 
withdrawal within himself. The more unpalatable the gaoler and 
the more he provokes contempt, the more the hero’s mind becomes 
disposed to enjoy the sensation of real and metaphoric altitude. 
Fabrice’s first joyful discovery in the Farnese tower is that sense 
of “solitude aérienne.” 


This poetic exploitation of the feeling of contempt is one of 
the striking features of the Chartreuse. The first time Fabrice sees 
Clélia, near the lake of Como, she appears to him flanked by two 
constables in uniform, while behind her stalks her father, a tall, 
lean man who assumes an unbearable air of dignity. Clélia, who 
seems to be fourteen or fifteen years old (she is only twelve), 
is crying timidly into her handkerchief while her father, General 
Conti, “a thoroughly common man,” loudly quarrels with the 
constables. The constables scream and swear, the general also 
screams and swears, thus providing a spectacle of vulgarity that 
only serves to highlight the delicate beauty of the young girl, 
whose sight induces Fabrice to daydream prophetically: “She 
would be a charming prison companion.” 


Seven years elapse before Fabrice is granted his dream. This 
second meeting, outside the Parma citadel, offers remarkable 
similarities with the scene near the lake of Como: it is the 
complementary panel of the diptych conceived under the sign 
of contempt. This time, however, the roles are reversed. It is 
Fabrice who is surrounded by base constables, and it is Clélia 
who—to use a Stendhalian expression—‘“crystallizes” for him. 
From her father’s carriage, in which she is seated, Clélia first 
hears the “tremendous racket” coming from the guard-room, 
where the horrible clerk Barbone insults the young prisoner. Next 
she hears the “coarse laughter” of the constables. A few moments 
later, Barbone emerges, swearing like a heathen, his “hideous 
face” still bleeding from Fabrice’s blows. Clélia is unable to re- 
press a cry of horror: “Never had she seen at such close range so 
atrocious an expression on any human face.” Now that the 
atmosphere of ugliness is firmly established, Stendhal, with a fine 
sense of staging, allows Fabrice to appear. The door of the guard- 
room opens, and Fabrice starts to walk toward the jail. But 
obviously he is not alone: he is escorted by three constables. 
Faced with this contrast, neither Clélia nor Stendhal himself can 
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refrain from admiring the young hero, whose beauty is made more 
striking by the base aspect of the men who lead him away. 


Fabrice was superb among the group of constables; his 
expression was certainly the proudest and most noble 
that one could imagine; his fine and delicate features, 
and the smile of contempt that strayed over his lips 
made a charming contrast with the coarse appearance 
of the constables who stood around him. 


Enraptured by the sight, filled with scorn for Fabrice’s despicable 
“enemies,” admiring the prisoner’s contemptuous smile (his 
“sourire de mépris’), Clélia is moved and undergoes one of the 
first stages of crystallization: “What a noble air among all those 
coarse creatures!’ she says to herself. “What nobility! What 
serenity! How like a hero he looked, surrounded by his vile 
enemies !” 

Fabrice himself becomes aware of this contrast as he recalls, 
in his cell, the tender expression of Clélia’s face: “Who would 
have said that I should find such sweet eyes in such a place! and 
at the moment when my own sight was offended by the faces of 
Barbone and the General-governor. Heaven appeared to me in 
the midst of those vile creatures.” 

Yet there is one scene in the Chartreuse in which the antithesis 
contempt-admiration assumes truly grandiose proportions: the 
“Farewell Audience’ (Chapter 14). The Duchess Sanseverina, 
offended by the unfair legal proceedings of which Fabrice is the 
victim, announces to Prince Ranuce-Ernest IV that she is about 
to leave his States. The Prince, very susceptible on this point (he 
always suffers when he finds other Italian cities preferred to his 
Parma), attempts to detain her. He has, however, the bad taste 
to justify a trial that he says has been entrusted to his “best 
judges.” It is at this point that the Duchess, rising to her full 
height, dares insinuate that Parma is a city of assassins and speaks 
to the Prince “in an accent of the most bitter irony and the most 
unconcealed contempt.” The words mépris and dédain are re- 
peated no less than six times during this brief audience. Stendhal 
himself is so filled with admiration for the attitude and the gestures 
of his Duchess that he intervenes several times in his story in 
order to comment on the “admirable, and above all genuine tone” 
with which she expresses her contempt, the “admirable im- 
pertinence,” or insolence of her tirade and the poetic pallor of her 
“sublime face.” 
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This is a strong and beautiful scene, which brings to mind the 
best pages of the Mémoirs of Saint-Simon. But Stendhal and the 
reader are not the only ones to admire the Sanseverina. Prince 
Ranuce-Ernest himself, though a victim of her contempt, admires 
the Duchess. He is fully aware that her face and her figure attain 
at that precise moment a “sublime beauty.” We have here a truly 
beyliste glorification of impertinence: the despised individual being 
forced to admire the very person who despises him! 

André Gide, in one of his flippant moods, once suggested that 
of ten moments of joy, Stendhal owed nine to satisfied vanity. 
Although this quip was not meant to be flattering, it displays an 
insight into Stendhal’s reactions toward his literary creations. 
For Stendhal unquestionably derives some of his acutest satisfac- 
tions from the dreams of compensation and the imaginary revenges 
that he vicariously experiences through the “victories” of his most 
cherished characters. The Duchess’ triumph over Ranuce-Ernest, 
Fabrice’s triumph over Barbone, Julien’s triumph over M. de 
Rénal are to a large extent Stendhal’s own. 

But these victories are of a particular nature. No matter how 
great Stendhal’s affection for his heroes, he grants them only a 
fleeting vision of their promised land, never the right to take 
possession of it. Their victory is of the mind: a defeat in terms of 
the ways of the world. The unexploited victory, a secret and 
personal victory, is one which, because of its incompleteness, fully 
preserves for them the right to oppose and to despise. 

Stendhal’s heroes thus traverse his books like meteoric ap- 
pearances. They remain pure: never a surrender, rarely even a 
compromise with baseness. They may be defeated by events, by 
death, but never by the act of living. Their will suffers no slow 
erosion as in the characters of Flaubert. There is a measure of 
insolence even in the abruptness with which Stendhal withdraws 
his fictional creatures from a world that did not succeed in cor- 
rupting them. A few values sustain them, the values of beylisme: 
the quest for the “privileged moments”; the discovery that happi- 
ness is not to be derived from a mere titillation of the senses but 
from the profound energies of the soul; the determination not to 
lose one’s self-respect. But above all, perhaps, they have that 
ironic smile of superiority which is the appanage of the happy few 
who, in an unheroic world, have chosen to be the lucid victims 
of those whom they despise. 


THE PROBLEM OF RELEVANCE IN 
ESTHETIC CRITICISM 


Jos—EPH MARGOLIS 
Department of Psychology and Philosophy 
University of South Carolina 


L. IS difficult to decide what is irrelevant in comments intended 
to describe works of art. We surely do not wish to admit every 
reverie or outburst. But antecedent restrictions are very nearly 
impossible to agree upon. Part of the difficulty lies in the un- 
settled debate about the nature of a work of art—about the very 
thing to be described. Part lies in the common confusion between 
the descriptive and evaluative functions of critical language. Part 
lies in the habit admissible critical comments have of masquerad- 
ing as rules of criticism. Part lies in the vagueness surrounding the 
very notion of testing a critical comment. Part lies in the imagina- 
tive richness of works of art that appear to sustain alternate, non- 
converging, and- even incompatible critical hypotheses. 


Suppose, for example, I attempt to describe the esthetic design 
of Voltaire’s Candide by relating the action of the tale not merely 
to the superficial and obviously intended correspondences with 
Leibnitz’s philosophy but also to the introspective enterprises of 
Descartes, of the Reformers, of Hamlet; suppose I claim it to be 
esthetically instructive to compare the plan of the tale with 
Genesis and with the Odyssey; or suppose I find it helpful to 
consider its theme in comparison with Gulliver's Travels and with 
the French and American Revolutions which have not yet oc- 
curred. When will my comments be irrelevant, in respect to 
providing a critical exposition of the work? Suppose, after having 
read Wallace Stevens’ “Sunday Morning” many times, I happen 
to read Plotinus just before I pick “Sunday Morning” up again 
and find the poem considerably illuminated by the specific phil- 
osophical imagery of the Enneads, though I have not the slightest 


This essay was first presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association (Eastern Division) at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in December, 1957. 
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idea whether or not Stevens had the work in mind. Are my 
comments that depend on this juxtaposition irrelevant? Suppose 
I see Tennessee Williams’ A Streetcar Named Desire as an elab- 
orate inverted version of Plato’s Myth of the Cave (and that 
quite apart from viewing Blanche Dubois as a distinct clinical 
type and from my doubts about Williams’ own philosophical 
powers) ? 

All theories of art and criticism will allow at least this much: 

1. Critical comments on a work of art are relevant or eligible 
if they seek to describe the esthetic design of that work. 

Even Oscar Wilde’s question, “Who cares whether Mr. Ruskin’s 
views on Turner are sound or not?’—if we read the question 
literally, that is, incorrectly—can only be taken to defend irrelevant 
remarks, non-critical remarks. Our proposition is trivial because, 
in any familiar idiom, it is tautological. It is not, however, a useless 
statement, since it relates “relevance” to two independent notions, 
the “esthetic design” of a work of art and “critical comments” 
that “seek to describe” such a design. (I hasten to add that 
“esthetic design” entails an ellipsis: “esthetic” refers to a certain 
mode of perception directed upon objects and not to a restricted 
class of objects.) 

To go beyond this first proposition is to enter into the contro- 
versy itself. Now, the decision that a given critical comment is 
true of a particular work belongs to the community of practicing 
critics; I am not here concerned with it. Also, the question of the 
relative merit of works of art the critical descriptions of which are 
already settled is logically dependent, clearly, on just the kind 
of decision I am taking no notice of here. Similarly, the discussion 
of the moral, religious, political, medical, and other practical func- 
tions of particular works presupposes agreement on the critical 
description of those works; else, it only pretends to treat the 
work of art as an esthetically significant object. 

I wish to discuss only the kinds of statements that are relevant 
or eligible in the effort to clarify the esthetic design of a work of 
art. I obviously cannot, without at least some thesis about the 
functional relationship between art and criticism, but I do not 
want to enter into controversy on that issue. I shall set down 
without elaboration therefore a few propositions to indicate my 
view of the matter. I am persuaded that, in so far as it constitutes 
an absolutely minimal admission, the thesis prejudges neither the 
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question of the nature of a work of art nor that of the critical 
relevance of comments regularly entertained in describing a work 
of art. The propositions I advance are these: 

2. A physical system functions as a work of fine art if its par- 
ticular properties result from deliberate human work and if the 
goal in terms of which its properties are construed is mere design, 
that is, if the organization of its properties can be construed as 
inherently purposive without reference to any ulterior goal. 

3. In terms of experience, the property of functioning as a work 
of art is a stable dispositional property, the power of a physical 
system to appear to human perceivers as a purposively organized 
system. 

4, In terms of judgment, the property of functioning as a work 
of art is not a physical property but a property imputed to a set 
of physical properties ; that is, it is a way of construing the actual 
physical organization of an object. 

5. To describe an object as a work of art is to describe its 
physical properties and to impute to it a design which its prop- 
erties may consistently be viewed as fulfilling. 

6. To confirm a description of a work of art is to test the public 
availability of the dispositional properties imputed to a physical 
system. 

Propositions 5 and 6 may admit of a controversial reading. I 
should take them to permit the view that, in principle, plural, non- 
converging, and even incompatible critical hypotheses may be de- 
fended as descriptions of a given work of art. I wish to observe 
here only that the implications of this reading are not yet at stake 
logically in the question under discussion; and even if one were 
to adopt the contrary view, that all defensible critical comments 
upon a work of art must, in principle, converge ideally toward 
a single design, propositions 5 and 6 would undoubtedly still apply. 

Some of the peculiarities of our critical references may be made 
clear by the considerations that follow. It is for instance generally 
recognized that French pointillism was premissed on a false theory 
of color perception and that, nevertheless, the productions of 
Seurat, Signac, and others in the movement are esthetically inter- 
esting. Now, if their color theory is a false one, we cannot use it 
to describe the actual way in which we, or even they, perceive 
these canvases as designs. We could use the theory to assist us 
in understanding why precisely certain combinations of color spots 
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were deployed as they are deployed; but though these physical 
spots would be recognizable as brush-strokes—therefore, perceived 
not merely as physical marks but as such marks apparently the 
result of human work and embodying purpose—the brush-strokes 
(ordered in accord with the pointillist theory) would not con- 
stitute a system of “decisions,” that is, would not function as the 
components of a single design. The pointillist theory would 
merely serve as the rule for making certain brush-strokes; it 
would not clarify the design of what was produced. And in this 
respect, reference to it in the critical exposition of a pointillist 
painting is somewhat irrelevant. I say “somewhat,” since it is not 
irrelevant to the clarifying of the artist’s selection of the materials 
to be incorporated into his painting; it is only irrelevant to the 
finished design. 

Consider an interesting contrast. William Empson, in his Some 
Versions of Pastoral,? sketches very skillfully an ingenious and 
fairly orthodox Freudian interpretation of Alice in Wonderland, 
an account which has been called “probably the most completely 
successful brief Freudian analysis of literature yet written.”? The 
first thing to observe is that in 1865 Lewis Carroll was not 
familiar with Freud’s theories and could not have used them the 
way the pointillist color theory was used. The second is that a 
really first-rate critic like Empson is not especially bothered by 
the apparent anachronism (viewing Freudianism in a scientifically 
neutral sense) and, when criticized by his colleagues, is not 
criticized for this sort of fault. The third thing to observe, in a 
way the most intriguing, is that the scientific validity of Freudian 
analysis is never really in question and the relevance of Empson’s 
analysis of Alice seems to be independent of the scientific issue. 
That is, bluntly, even if Freudian psychoanalysis were junked as 
false science, it would not lose its relevance in the description of 
the design of works of art. We might, conceivably, devalue a work 
of art whose design relied on a false theory originally presumed 
true, but we might still be able to describe it in terms of that 
theory. The Freudian theory must be fundamentally of a different 
sort from that of the pointillist color theory. The latter is, as a 
matter of fact, a theory exclusively about the alleged way in which 
the physical organ the eye actually perceives color; and so, when 


+London, 1935. 
2 Stanley Edgar Hyman, The Armed Vision (New York, 1948), p. 283. 
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it was found to be false, it had no other possible function to 
perform. But, though the Freudian theory claims scientific status, 
the imagery of psychoanalysis is not at all restricted to the 
boundaries of its accompanying science; on the contrary, it is so 
much a part of our general culture that the imagination both of 
artists and of semi-educated persons is saturated with it. We do 
think, perceive, and imagine in terms of Freudian symbols, not 
merely because our subconscious must use them for ulterior ends 
—which is a debatable point in the science of psychology—but be- 
cause our conscious selves have assimilated the fascinating per- 
spective and fictions that Freud invented. 

The force of this defense of a Freudian interpretation of 
works of art may gain somewhat if we recognize that it relies 
on an influential “myth,” just as does Jacques Maritain’s not 
uninstructive analysis, in his Mellon lectures,’ of the poetry 
of Baudelaire and Rimbaud. Maritain also would insist on the 
truth of the Catholic vision. Critics may be inspired by the 
claim, but the truth of the Catholic “myth” need not at all 
be presupposed in the critical effort to describe a work of art 
from the perspective of that “myth.” We should otherwise 
surely have to give up, say, Dante’s Commedia if we were 
practicing literary critics and also anti-Catholics in a broader 
intellectual arena. The very same arguments may be used to sup- 
port such quasi-scientific doctrines as Marxism and Jungian 
analytic psychology. These are powerful systems of ideas which, 
on the one hand, claim to be true about some important sector 
of the world and which, on the other, have effectively captured a 
substantial part of society’s habits of imaginative perception. We 
should expect someone educated in a Buddhist society to describe 
the design of Western works of art, wherever promising, in terms 
of the “myths” that guide his own imagination and thought; we 
of the West surely did a very similar thing in assimilating the 
design of Benin bronzes from West Africa. In a way it is in- 
evitable, an admission that may serve perhaps to soften the quite 
extraordinary and otherwise perplexingly arrogant comment of 
Maritain. I cannot resist quoting it: 


Consider . . . that wherever art, Egyptian, Greek or 
Chinese, has attained a certain degree of grandeur and 
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purity, it is already Christian, Christian in hope, because 
every spiritual splendour is a promise and a symbol of the 
divine harmonies of the Gospel.* 


Corresponding statements of course could be located in the papers 
of orthodox Freudians and Marxists. 

It must not be supposed that criticism is altogether without 
rigor, because the practice of professionals is as free-wheeling as 
I have suggested. I must insist again that I am talking about the 
question of the relevance or eligibility of critical comments and 
not about their truth or falsity. I may perhaps be allowed to cite 
in passing, on this farther issue however, Professor Meyer 
Schapiro’s masterful essay sifting the defensible and indefensible 
in Freud’s classic study of Leonardo da Vinci. The point at stake 
is this: because our habits of seeing paintings as paintings are 
susceptible of the Freudian perspective—among others—we cannot 
a priori dismiss a Freudian effort to construe the design of par- 
ticular paintings; but when we examine, say, Freud’s comments 
on the Mona Lisa or the Madonna and St. Anne, the art-critic 
Freud can claim no privileges from the psychoanalyst. The first 
wishes to exhibit only that we can perceive these paintings as 
designs through Freudian habits of perception; the second, that 
important portions of actual human behavior—including the activ- 
ity of making fine art (though not its product, the work of art 
as such)—may be truly described by Freudian science. 

I submit that, if the foregoing analysis is correct, it is difficult 
to resist the reading of the propositions systematically proposed 
above, namely, that in principle plural, non-converging, and even 
incompatible, critical hypotheses may be defended as descriptions 
of a given work of art. It genuinely appears to be the only possible 
thesis that can accommodate the arguments advanced; and if 
it were adopted, it would force us to reappraise what we might 
mean by the truth-status of critical descriptions—descriptions 
which, on the model of truth and falsity, would in some instances 
have to be taken as contraries. 

I have labelled the Freudian thesis, like the Catholic or the 
Marxist, a “myth” with respect to its relevance for criticism. This 
is central to my argument and requires some explanation. I should 

“Art and Scholasticism, trans., J. F. Scanlan (New York, 1930), p. 54. 
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also say that the atomic theory of matter, even were it in some 
fair sense scientifically confirmed, could provide a “myth” for 
criticism. I take it, for instance, that the body of the new Ren- 
aissance science generated, in this sense, a “myth” illuminating 
part of the design of John Donne’s Anniversary poems. A “myth,” 
in the sense in which I am using the term, is a schema of the 
imagination which, independent of the scientific status of the 
propositions it may subtend, is capable of effectively organizing 
our perception of portions of the external world in accord with 
its distinctions. It goes without saying, therefore, that it can or- 
ganize our daydreams and reveries—our interior imagination—as 
well. We know a “myth” to be “objective” for imaginative per- 
ception, though it may not be for scientific perception, when the 
habits of normal perceivers are educable in its terms and when 
their responses to related but distinct stimuli are generally pre- 
dictable. A very simple instance, mentioned by Heinrich W6lfflin 
in a relevant context, may be cited. Wolfflin observes that when 
one paints a turning wheel, “only when the wheel has been 
made indistinct does it begin to turn.”* Surely, this is not a 
perception of an actual turning; it is a perception of an actual 
set of physical marks spontaneously ordered in an appropriately 
imaginative manner; and normal observers will agree in report- 
ing the turning, though they will not confuse it with the prop- 
erties of the marks described by physical science. 

Every memorable work of art, it may be added, tends to leave 
traces of its imaginative schema with us, so that we are capable 
of viewing both other works of art and objects in nature in accord 
with its schema. This tendency is an essential ingredient in the 
development of a period style. And its recognition is particularly 
useful in the perception of art that shows distinct awareness of its 
historical tradition. The design of Virgil’s Aeneid for instance 
cannot be adequately described without reference to Homer’s 
Odyssey. In the same sense, Mozart’s symphonic style functions 
as a myth in the exhibition of the design, say, of Prokofieff’s 
Classical Symphony; we should have to identify parts of the de- 
signs of various symphonies by Mozart perhaps in order to define 
the Mozartian myth or style that would illuminate the design of 
Prokofieff’s work. But it seems, as a matter of fact, that music 


* Principles of Art History, trans. by M. D. Hottinger (New York, n.d.), 
D.2e. 
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critics do precisely this. The description of Prokofieff’s work 
identifies its design seen through the habits of imaginative per- 
ception prepared by antecedently familiar art. The design is 
what is seen; the myth is the schema of the habits through which 
it is seen. Mozart’s art, considered as providing a myth, is simply 
a happy choice of perspective by which an effective design may 
be imputed to Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony. 

It may be convenient, for our purposes here, to distinguish two 
sorts of myths, both of which are eligible in esthetic criticism. 
One I should term “prevailing myths.” These are myths, like the 
Freudian or the Marxist or the Catholic, that pervade our expe- 
rience in everyday life. Whatever the scientific description of 
objects and events may be, things appear in the imaginative 
dimension of our experience to be loaded with emotional associa- 
tions and symbolic import and even to suffer distortions in char- 
acteristic ways. In so far as these “overtones” become clarified 
and systematic, we may speak about an independent myth, the 
power of which may be seen in its applicability to novel expe- 
riences, that is, to experiences beyond those from which it was 
originally projected. The strength of these myths undoubtedly is 
fed by the conviction that they subtend true descriptions of human 
conduct, that is, that they are capable of being formulated as a sci- 
ence. The myths themselves however, are merely persistent habits 
of imaginative perception capable of being described by an inde- 
pendent science. In themselves, they presume to be descriptions 
of human conduct; in critical practice, they are merely describable 
elements of human conduct. 

Myths may be said to be proto-poetic, shaping in a preliminary 
way the materials that may be directly incorporated into a work 
of art. This is why we hear A. C. Bradley, for instance, oppose 
the subject of a poem to its substance ;’ that is, it is not the sci- 
entific description of a thing or the thing itself but the proto- 
poetic perception of a thing that is incorporated into a poem—for 
example, the deliberately Freudian imagery of Virginia Woolf’s 
To the Lighthouse. In limiting cases, portions of the perception 
of a thing-in-science may enter into a proto-poetic view—for ex- 
ample, the drawings of Leonardo da Vinci and Albrecht Diirer. 

“Prevailing myths” may serve either to prepare the proto- 


™“Poetry for Poetry’s Sake,” in Oxford Lectures on Poetry (London, 
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poetic materials of a culture in which distinctive works of art are 
produced or to prepare our own habits of imaginative perception 
so that the art of other ages and other cultures comes inevitably 
to be examined in their terms. As far as the practice of criticism 
goes, the first function of myths imposes on our appreciation the 
requirement of historical accuracy; we attempt, in this regard, to 
conceive the design of a work of art in terms of the proto-poetic 
materials of the culture in which it was produced. (For example, 
we might discuss the differences between Rembrandt and V+ rmeer 
in terms of the changing fortunes of the Dutch Rep: » The 
second function of “prevailing myths” imposes on < : precia- 
tion the requirement of exploiting as fully as possible the esthetic 
suggestiveness of a particular work; we attempt, in this regard, 
to conceive the design of a work of art in as rich a way as can 
plausibly be defended—as, for example, the unending body of 
criticism of Hamlet. 

The other sort of myth I should name “craft myths.” These 
have to do with the manufacture of works of art, that is, with 
the preparation of physical materials that can function as fine 
art. (I hasten to add that the argument is able to accommodate 
the somewhat more complicated case of literary art; we have only 
to grant that the physical materials—the sounds of the language— 
are antecedently disposed to function as signs and, as such, serve 
as art medium.) Obviously, in that they are confined to the possi- 
bilities of esthetic perception, craft myths never pretend to entail 
statements that are true about the world in the same sense as 
“prevailing myths.” That they are effective in perception is all 
that may be said of them. On the lowest order of craft activity 
they are implicit in the imaginative perception of mere physical 
objects as composed of craft-strokes; for example, to a painter, a 
blue sky looks as if it is composed of a relatively specific set of 
brush-strokes made with a selected brush and a selected mixture 
of pigments. That some artists seem capable of imagining a com- 
plex work in this way without setting brush to canvas has oc- 
casioned a rather fruitless debate about the importance of the 
physical medium in art; all that must be borne in mind is that 
the artist’s very imagination is occupied with the possibilities of 
his medium. The great craft myths tend to absorb prevailing 
myths. This is notably true of the discussion of period styles, as 
of the baroque, or of certain vast tendencies in world painting, as 
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in Wilhelm Worringer’s account of empathic and abstractive art.® 
But equally important craft myths may be specified, despite ad- 
mitted affinities and limitations with respect to prevailing myths, 
in an independent way, as in Heinrich W6lfflin’s discussion of 
linear and painterly styles.° 

To return then to the burden of the argument, we have different 
kinds of critical enterprises and different myths available to guide 
our perception. It is altogether possible that within the practice 
of a critic who seeks to reconstruct the design of a work of art 
in an historically accurate way, that is, in terms of some supposed 
“{ntention” of the artist, the anachronism of a Freudian inter- 
pretation may render it inadmissible—even though, from the view 
of a critical practice that seeks only to determine how the design 
may be plausibly construed in terms of contemporary imagination, 
the Freudian view may be particularly telling. Dispute on Ernest 
Jones’ interpretation of Hamlet'® may be a case in point. 

It may seem that we are merely forced back to our original 
tautology: critical comments on a work of art are relevant or 
eligible if they seek to describe the esthetic design of that work. 
But the numbered propositions also proposed earlier are relatively 
neutral on the disputes between rival schools of criticism. And, 
on the broadest possible view, namely, on the controversial read- 
ing of two of our propositions—that, in principle, plural, non- 
converging, and even incompatible critical hypotheses may be 
defended as descriptions of a given work of art—we shall not be 
at a loss to prescribe a measure of rigor in confirming these 
hypotheses. We shall not be at a loss because, for one thing, what- 
ever design is imputed to a work of art must be compatible with 
the actual physical properties of the system so construed, or with 
such properties already symbolically disposed (for example words 
and traditional pantomimic gestures) and because, for another, the 
most plausible designs will conform to stable and influential pre- 
vailing myths and craft myths.“ T. S. Eliot’s Prufrock for instance 
may be read alternately in terms of an existentialist myth and in 
terms of a Freudian myth. We may state the argument in a some- 
what different way. Granting the charge of the Intentional Fallacy 

® Abstraction and Empathy, trans. by Michael Bullock (New York, 1953). 

°See M. D. Hottinger, op. cit. 

1 Hamlet and Oedipus (New York, 1949). 


4 Here, then, is to be found the sense of “seeking to describe” the design 
of a work of art. 
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that the meaning of a work of art cannot be settled by consulting 
the artist’s intention,’? and granting the imaginative dimension 
of a work of art, it follows that in principle alternate and even 
contrary descriptions of works of art are defensible. 

The merit of our exploration of the question of relevance lies in 
its implicit challenge to any premature restriction of the range 
of culture that may illuminate works of art and to the premature 
rejection of criticism as a discipline because of the very variety 
of its comments. 


*Cf. W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., The Verbal Icon (Lexington, 1954). 








